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Another  good  word 
gone  wrong 

YOU’VE  probably  heard  it  .so  often  that  it  And  finally  here  is  a  ehap  in  a  nasty 

leaves  yon  a  trifle  tired — this  glib  word  j)ickle — some  .serious  trouble  has  suddenly 

“service”  that  once  meant  so  much,  and  may  develoj)ed  along  the  line.  He  wants  helj)  ami 
mean  so  little  today.  Salesmen  of  everything  wants  it  quickly — no  time  to  lose  in  finding 
from  shoes  to  sealing  wax  have  used  and  and  correcting  the  cau.se. 

abu.sed  it  till  it’s  threadbare  and  empty  and  If  the.se  packers  have  been  wise  enough  to 

worn.  do  business  with  the  American 

We’re  probably  pretty  finicky, 
but  we  just  can’t  u.se  that  word. 

Not  in  si)eaking  of  all  that 
('anco  does  for  its  customers. 

“Service”  we  think,  would  do 
mighty  jmor  justic-e  to  a  record 
of  facts  like  the.se. 

Here’s  a  canner  starting  in 
business — about  to  process  his 
very  first  i)ack  of  peas.  And  be¬ 
cause  he  is  more  or  less  new'  to 
canning,  he’d  w'elcome  some  ex- 
jiert  advice  'in  the  technical 
problems  involved,  to  assure 
smooth  .sailing  all  along  the  line. 

And  here’s  an  older  hand  at  the  game  wdth  a  ratory  marked  by  its  contributions  to  l)etter 

problem  he’d  like  to  lick.  Where  shall  he  turn  canning. 

for  the  sjjecific  help  he  needs?  Buying  cans  these  days  means  more  than 

Here,  too,  is  a  fellow  with  a  brand-new  buying  cans.  To  do  busine.ss  with  the  American 

product— something  that  never  was  canned  Can  Company  means  affiliating  yourself  with 
before.  How  should  it  Ik;  processed?  What  jjeople  who  have  given  new  significance  to 
kind  of  can  is  correct?  “service.” 

American  Can  Company 


Can  Company,  there  will  l)e  no 
false  starts  in  getting  exjK'rt 
help.  They  know  that  a  Canco 
man  will  be  on  deck  when  they 
want  him — eager  to  roll  up  his 
.sleeves  and  tackle  the  j)roblem 
— ready  to  offer  his  knowledge 
and  exi)erience,  his  .sound  and 
practical  advice. 

Nor  is  the  an.swer  he  gives  the 
opinion  of  one  man  only.  It 
represents  the  findings  of  an  im- 
jjortant  staff  of  mechanical  en¬ 
gineers — and  of  a  research  labo- 
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LiTTLESTOWNi  PENNA' 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


SHORT  FUNNELS 
WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING 
PLATE 


JUICE  REGULATOR 


COMPRESSION 

ADJUSTMENT 


LITTLESTOWN,  CANHINGi  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 


Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


Ayars  I^chine  Company, 
Salem,  II.J. 


Yours  very  truly, 


LITTLE3YCWN  CAKIIINC  COMPANY  Ii\C. 


Gentlemen: 


From  the  appearance  of  Ite  operation,  we  believe  that 
the  filler  will  work  llkewlee  on  tomatoes. 


Having  Installed  yovir  new  Universal  Bean  and  Tomato 
Filler  this  season,  must  say  that  It  works  perfectly  on 
cut  beans.  He  have  eliminated  the  labor  used  for 
Inspection  of  fill. 


[iTanra 


The  United  States  Printing  £l 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St. 

BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St. 


^^fUtJdnO 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  Jirst  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  sueh  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


MeStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  President 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 
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Protect  the  quality  and  appearance 
of  your  Fall  Packs  of  mellow 
pumpkin,  golden  squash,  tender 
heets,  luscious  kraut  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  Continental  plain  or  enamel 
lined  cans. 

Continental  cans,  unequaled  Clos¬ 
ing  Machines  and  service  offer  a 
combination  which  is  helping  many 
canners  to  meet  the  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company-nc 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  Easl  42nil  Si.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 


CHICAGO 

H  \LTIMOKE 

DETROIT 

ALBANY,  GA. 

DALLAS 

f;iNCINNATI 

OAKLAND 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  ST.  LOLTS 

WHEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACISE 

DENVER 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CLEARING 

NASHVILLE 

SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE 

HOSTON 

CANONSIU  KG 

HLRLOCK.  MD. 

BEDFORD.  VA. 

'"  *■  /  I  ’  .s  Better  Packed  in  Tin’* 
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EDITORIALS 


The  crime  of  a  food  strike— The  country 

has  been  watching  the  great  strike  of  food  truck 
drivers  in  New  York  this  week.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  October  7th  on  the  front  page  treated  it 
thus: 

•‘$4,000,000  PRODUCE  CLOGGED  BY  STRIKE 


Over  2,000  Truckmen  Quit — Demand  8-Hour  Day — 
Walker  Would  Mediate 


Fruit  and  produce  truck  drivers,  members  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs,  Local  202,  are  on  strike 
today,  while  perishable  foods  valued  at  over  $4,000,000  are 
clogging  up  terminals  along  the  water  fronts  of  both  Man¬ 
hattan  and  New  Jarsey.  The  full  effects  of  the  action  taken 
Saturday,  when  the  strike  order  was  issued,  became  appar¬ 
ent  last  night,  as  over  2,000  men  failed  to  return  to  work. 

Mayor  James  J.  Walker  has  offered  his  services  to  both 
the  strikers  and  the  Master  Truckmen’s  Association,  but 
both  sides  remain  adamant,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  in  sight. 

In  order  to  meet  with  any  disturbances  that  may  attend 
the  strike.  Police  Commissioner  George  Whalen  has  in¬ 
structed  that  a  force  of  100  motorcycle  policemen,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  many  on  foot,  be  assigned  to  the  affected  areas. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  New  Jersey  officials,  where  a 
force  of  200  policemen  were  sent  to  guard  the  railroad 
freight  yards. 

Union  Demands 

The  strike  was  announced  Saturday  by  Joseph  Hanwright, 
president  of  the  local,  after  a  week  of  negotiation  had  failed 
to  bring  forth  an  agreement.  The  demands  of  the  men  are 
for  an  eight-hour  day  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime, 
with  these  terms  specified  in  a  contract  to  be  signed  by  the 
employers. 

As  a  result  of  the  labor  difficulty,  various  city  terminals 
are  congested  with  produce  which  they  are  unable  to  move. 
Among  these  are  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  at  Hoboken,  the 
New  Jersey  Central  at  Weehawken,  the  Erie  in  Hoboken, 
and  Jersey  City  and  the  refrigeration  plant  owned  by  the 
Erie  at  Cruxton,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  Valley 
tenninals  in  Jersey  City.  Various  steamship  lines  are  also 
to  be  affected  by  the  strike,  among  them  the  Ward,  Morgan 
and  Clyde,  Mallory  steamship  lines  and  the  Old  Dominion, 
according  to  report. 

Of  the  tieup  of  produce  and  fruits,  there  are  said  to  be 
150  cars  of  both  at  the  Erie’s  terminals;  1,000  of  grapes  at 
Kearney,  N.  J.;  200  of  produce  and  fruits  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  terminals,  besides  160  more  cars  expected  to 
arrive  at  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania.” 


The  horror  of  a  thing  of  this  kind  lies  in  its  hardship 
upon  the  innocent  men,  women,  and  especially  children, 
who  are  made  to  suffer  while  the  employes  and  their 
employers  wrangle  over  wages.  Somewhere  else  we 
read  that  the  strikers  had  arranged  to  keep  a  regular 
supply  of  foods  going  to  the  hospitals,  and  that  is  good, 
but  it  also  means  that  the  other  five  million  people  in 
the  great  metropolis  must  suffer  and  pay  heavily  be¬ 
cause  retailers  will  run  prices  to  exorbitant  heights, 
using  the  strike  as  an  excuse.  That  is  one  phase  of  it. 

The  other  phase  of  it  is  that  the  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  “perishable”  food  products  will  be  lost,  and 
cannot  be  replaced ;  and  this  will  result  in  a  consider¬ 
able  advance  on  all  remaining  supplies  for  many 
months  to  come.  It  is  a  damnable  commentary  upon 
our  supposedly  democratic  country  and  its  vaunted 
freedom  that  some  of  its  citizens  are  allowed  to  put 
into  force  the  very  practices  which  an  enemy  at  war 
would  attempt,  viz.,  the  starvation  of  people  through  a 
cutting  off  of  their  food  supplies,  while  the  authorities 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  public  do  nothing  to 
stop  it.  The  contenders  for  shorter  hours  and  better 
wages  use  the  very  perishableness  of  the  food  products 
to  force  the  issue  in  their  favor,  but  we  show  ourselves 
to  be  mere  barbarians  when  we  allow  two  factions  of 
any  kind  to  fight  in  the  open,  with  the  innocent  people 
the  sufferers.  We  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the 
dispute,  and  are  not  entering  into  the  discussion,  but 
if  ever  there  was  use,  in  times  of  peace,  for  our  armies, 
both  State  and  National,  here  is  where  it  should  be 
vigorously  applied  to  round  up  the  contending  factions, 
herding  the  strikers  to  themselves,  away  from  any 
chance  to  interfere,  and  then  taking  over  the  supply 
depots  to  keep  the  flow  of  foods  uninterrupted.  There 
could  be  no  more  devastating  war  than  to  leave  a  city 
of  five  million  and  more  without  proper  food  supplies, 
and  such  an  attempt  should  be  met  with  drastic  action. 
Let  the  contenders  get  together  and  fight  it  out  to  their 
heart’s  content,  but  not  at  the  expense  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  sickness  and  very  death  of  the  innocent 
public.  As  a  nation  we  have  lost  all  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  and  we  permit  the  men  we  appoint  as  rulers 
to  stand  idle  because  they  fear  the  effect  against  them 
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at  the  ballot-boxes  at  the  next  election.  In  this  we  do 
not  deny  the  right  of  the  workers  to  protect  themselves 
against  what  they  know  to  be  oppression  and  imposi¬ 
tion  ;  nor  do  we  deny  the  right  of  the  employers  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  unfair  demands,  but  they  have 
no  right  to  make  the  rest  of  humanity  suffer  because 
of  their  personal  contentions. 

And  there  are  other  sufferers  from  such  a  strike, 
whether  it  be  in  New  York,  Chicago  or  Crossroads 
Junction:  those  who  have  shipped  their  perishable 
food  products  and  must  stand  by  to  see  them  wasted 
and  a  dead  loss,  and  those  who  have  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  of  a  like  nature  which  must  go  to  waste  because 
their  market  has  been  closed. 

If  there  is  one  solemn  duty  imposed  upon  the  men 
we  appoint  to  govern  us  it  is  the  protection  of  our  food 
supply,  and  its  easy  access  or  distribution  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  at  all  times ;  and  those  men  we  have  appointed 
are  criminally  negligent  when  they  fail  in  such  protec¬ 
tion. 

If  we  were  callous  and  or  such  a  stripe  we  might 
argue  that  such  strikes  as  these  bring  benefits  to  can¬ 
ned  foods  handlers  and  producers,  because  canned  foods 
are  not  perishable;  but  we  want  no  such  advantages, 
and  at  such  cost  to  the  public.  Canned  foods  in  this 
strike  will  prove  the  usual  benefactors  of  humanity, 
saving  the  people  from  dire  hunger  and  worse  sickness 
and  disease,  and  for  that  blessing  all  men  will  be  thank¬ 
ful  to  canned  foods.  The  world  is  rapidly  learning  the 
all-important  position  of  this  splendid  style  of  food,  and 
actions  of  this  kind  bring  this  fact  more  prominently 
to  the  front,  but  canned  foods  do  not  want  to  be  used 
as  a  scapegoat  for  such  criminal  actions  as  a  strike 
against  the  people’s  food  supply.  This  is  making  a 
WTongful  use  of  a  beneficent  product. 

Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York;  Mayor  Walker,  of 
the  big  city,  and  President  Hoover,  of  the  Government, 
ought  to  bring  all  forces  to  play  against  this  worst  of 
all  enemies,  hunger  and  sickness,  and  give  the  mass  of 
the  people  the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

KAMCHATKA  SALMON  CANNING  OF  1929  ONLY 
52  PER  CENT  OF  1928  TOTALS 


Catches  of  pink  salmon  in  the  Eastern  Kam¬ 
chatka  coast  are  better  than  during  the  1928  sea¬ 
son,  but  salmon  trout  catches  are  poor,  says  As¬ 
sistant  Trade  Commissioner  Howard  B.  Titus,  of 
Tokyo,  Japan,  in  a  report  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  salmon  packed  for  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  will  reach  only  80,000  cases  during  this  sea¬ 
son,  compared  with  330,000  cases  during  the  1928  sea¬ 
son,  and  that  the  western  coast  pack  will  amount  to 
probably  320,000  cases,  as  compared  with  440,000  cases 
during  last  year.  If  the  present  estimates  are  correct, 
it  will  mean  that  the  catch  during  this  year  is  only  a 
trifle  more  than  half  as  much  as  last  year’s.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  catch  during  1928  was  ex¬ 
tremely  large. 

The  following  figures  show  the  pack  during  the  past 
few  years:  1924,  508,546  cases;  1925,  465,333  cases; 
1926,  525,646  cases ;  1927,  520,000  cases ;  1928,  770,000 
cases;  1929,  400,000  cases. 


LINK-BELT  SHIPS  14 ‘/z  MILES  OF  CONVEYOR 


WHAT  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  single 
shipments  of  conveyor  chain  ever  made  was  re¬ 
cently  shipped  from  the  Indianapolis  plant  of 
the  Link-Belt  Company,  consigned  to  the  New  Burns 
(Oregon)  mill  of  the  Edward  Hines  Western  Pine  Co. 

This  shipment  consisted  of  76,950  feet,  or  I41/2  miles, 
of  Link-Belt  sawmill  conveyor  chains,  weighing  250,- 
000  pounds.  This  chain  was  shipped  in  three  cars. 

A  large  quantity  of  Link-Belt  rollar  and  silent  chain 
for  transmission  purposes  was  also  shipped  to  this  mill. 

When  completed  this  Western  soft  pine  mill  will  be 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  mills  in  the  world,  and  will 
be  a  model  of  efficiency. 

CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes  etc. 

Mammoth  Spring  Canning  Co.  Expands — ^The  Mam¬ 
moth  Spring  (banning  Co.,  of  Templeton,  Wis.,  have 
purchased  all  of  the  physical  assets  of  the  Progressive 
Canning  Company  at  Astico,  Wis.  It  will  be  operated 
as  a  unit  of  the  Mammoth  Spring  Canning  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Templeton,  Wis.  Old  employes  will 
be  retained  as  far  as  consistently  possible.  The  new 
acquisition  will  be  used  primarily  for  packing  No.  10 
tins.  Mr.  J.  P.  Kraemer  will  have  charge  of  sales  and 
Mr.  A.  G.  Kraemer  will  supervise  producton.  The  Crary 
Brokerage  Co.  acted  as  agent  for  the  seller. 


Cannery  Has  Close  Call — Three  buldings  and  their 
contents  near  and  adjoining  the  Bugge  Cannery,  at 
Port  Williams,  Wash.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
The  roof  of  the  cannery  was  burned,  but  the  plant  and 
machinery  were  saved.  Several  thousand  cases  of  ber¬ 
ries  stored  in  one  of  the  adjoining  buildings  were 
burned.  The  loss  is  partly  covered  by  insurance. 


N.  W.  Kraut  Cannery — The  first  sauerkraut  factory 
north  of  Seattle,  originated  by  Woolsey  Aspenwall,  of 
the  National  Fruit  Canning  Co.,  of  Burlington,  and  to 
be  operated  as  a  side  line  by  that  company,  will  start 
within  a  short  time.  Fifty  brine  tanks  are  awaiting 
their  first  consignment  of  shredded  cabbage,  and  the 
factory  is  being  rapidly  completed  for  the  work.  The 
tanks  have  a  capacity  of  a  million  pounds  of  cabbage. 
Sauerkraut  juice  will  also  be  manufactured. 
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A  Great  Invention 


(7^  UC  Husker’s  exclusively  novel  and  patented  husking  Tumblers  constitute  a  radical 
departure  from  the  round  husking  rolls  that  have  been  used  for  over  ninety  years, 
and  from  the  rubber  husking  rolls  with  “spiral  elastic  grooves’*  invented  over 
sixty  years  ago.  These  Tumblers  are  non-circular  in  cross-section,  and  the  continuous 
agitation  of  ears  delivered  thereon  indiscriminately  in  quantities  enables  faster  and  more 
efficient  husking  without  bruising  or  mutilating,  and  a  positive  delivery  therefrom  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  timed  or  other  mechanism. 

The  Husking  Tumblers  husk  and  silk  more  speedily  and  efficiently,  by  position¬ 
ing  the  ear  so  as  to  produce  the  results  of  hand  husking.  As  they  do  not  depend  on  fric¬ 
tional  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  ear,  any  quantity  of  water  may  be  used.  The  Tuc 
Husking  principle  recognizes  that  some  ears  require  more  time  to  be  husked  than  do 
others. 

More  than  40,000  bronze  Tuc  Husking  Tumbler  sections  were  used  in  1929. 
Not  one  single  section  ever  has  had  to  be  replaced  on  any  outstanding  TlucHusker 
in  four  years.  Not  one  single  section  will  have  to  be  replaced  or  reconditioned  in 
any  way  for  the  1930  Season.  And  every  Tuc  Husker  user  will  state  that  his 
Tucs  husked  better  in  1929  than  ever  before.  Sticks,  stones,  concrete,  nails,  and 
spikes — all  have  passed  between  Tuc  Husking  tumblers  in  their  operation  in  ser¬ 
vice,  and  not  one  section  will  have  had  to  be  replaced  or  re-conditioned  in  any 
way  in  five  years! 

Every  ear  can  be  reached  instantly  at  all  times  as  they  rest  on  Tuc  Husking  Tum¬ 
blers.  The  inter-locking  ribs  are  arranged  to  avoid  any  but  infrequent  adjustment  to 
compensate  for  surface  wear.  The  Tumblers  may  be  removed  from  the  machine  in  ten 
minutes  by  the  clock.  Replacements  if  ever  needed,  will  cost  little,  because  only  the 
worn  sections  need  be  replaced. 

Tuc  Husking  Tumblers  are  not  an  experiment.  They  are  the  strongest,  the 
most  accessible,  the  most  durable,  the  most  speedy  and  the  most  efficient  husking  mech¬ 
anism  that  has  emerged  from  the  crucible  of  service  in  the  handling  of  all  varieties  of  corn 
under ‘all  sorts  of  operating  conditions  in  all  the  years. 


HUSKER 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Control  of  Spoilage  In  Tomato  Products 

By  CARL  S.  PEDERSON  and  ROBERT  S.  BREED 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Elxperiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

BULLETIN  NO.  570 


ABSTRACT 

Samples  of  spoiled  tomato  products  obtained 
from  various  homes  and  from  canning  companies 
have  been  examined,  the  causative  organisms 
isolated,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  products 
were  canned  studied  thoroughly  in  an  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  causes  of  the  spoilage  and  methods  of  control. 

These  studies  have  showm  that  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  spoilage  of  tomato  products  is  caused  by  bacteria 
belonging  to  the  lactic  acid  types,  and  that  those  ordi¬ 
narily  found  belong  to  one  of  six  types  or  species.  A 
few  yeasts  and  spore-forming  bacteria  occur  but  cause 
little  trouble  in  these  products. 

The  lactic  acid  bacteria  ferment  the  sugars  present 
and  produce  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  carbon  dioxide, 
alcohol,  and  mannitol.  None  of  these  products  are 
poisonous,  but  they  produce  disagreeable  flat  and  sour 
flavors  in  most  cases.  In  some  cases  the  product  may 
be  slimy,  but  this  sliminess  is  also  not  poisonous. 

With  very  few'  exceptions,  the  organisms  are  not 
resistant  to  the  heat  ordinarily  used  in  canning.  Losses 
are  caused  by  carelessness  in  cleaning  and  sorting 
tomatoes;  and  by  improper  methods  of  operating  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  canning  and  bottling,  particularly 
where  hot  products  are  placed  in  containers  that  are 
not  to  be  resterilized  afterwards.  Likewise,  careless 
methods  of  handling  and  storing  5-gallon  cans,  and  the 
use  of  w'ooden  vats  and  barrels  contribute  to  a  total 
loss  from  spoilage  that  still  is  much  too  large.  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  regarding  methods  of  avoiding  losses 
from  this  source. 

Introduction 

The  various  products  manufactured  from  tomatoes 
are  becoming  more  important  from  year  to  year.  In 
1925,  the  peak  year  in  tomato  canning,  almost  20  mil¬ 
lion  cases  of  tomatoes  and  over  4  million  cases  of  pulp, 
paste,  and  sauce  were  canned  in  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  the  catsup  made  in  1925  is  estimated  at  about 
$28,000,000.  Betw'een  15  and  16  per  cent  of  this  catsup 
was  made  in  New  York  State,  the  majority  of  the 
larger  companies  having  one  or  more  factories  operat¬ 
ing  within  the  State.  A  large  part  of  the  pulp  that  is 
canned  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  catsup,  but  some 
is  used  in  soups,  sauces  for  pork  and  beans,  spaghetti, 
and  similar  products.  The  production  of  tomatoes 
within  the  State  is  rarely  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs 
of  these  factories  and  therefore  a  large  amount  of  pulp 
is  shipped  into  New  York  from  southern  or  western 
markets  to  All  these  needs.  Each  year  a  serious  loss 
takes  place  in  the  canned  and,  less  frequently,  in  the 
bottled  material,  due  to  bacterial  or  yeast  growth  or 
to  careless  handling. 

The  amount  of  these  losses  is  hard  to  determine, 
since  the  material  is  usually  discarded  with  no  record 
of  the  amount  wasted.  In  certain  packs  it  may  be  less 
than  1  per  cent,  but  it  may  also  be  so  serious  as  to 


cause  practically  a  total  loss  of  a  given  pack.  Similar 
conditions  have  been  noted  in  the  canning  of  tomatoes 
in  the  home,  one  housewife  having  reported  that  she 
lost  her  entire  pack  of  4  dozen  quarts  of  tomatoes. 

No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  direct  flnancial  loss 
or  of  the  loss  of  prestige  to  the  canner  caused  by  spoiled 
food  which  reaches  the  consumer.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  writers  that  the  losses  can  be  cut  to  a  small  fraction 
of  their  present  amount  by  reasonable  care  on  the  part 
of  the  canner. 

Historical 

A  review  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  proper 
canning  of  foods  would  be  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  study;  but  since  it  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  this  work,  only  a  few  papers  that  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  mentioned. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  complete  discussion  of  the 
various  difficulties  met  with  in  canning  tomatoes  are 
the  works  of  Howard  and  Stephenson  (1917A)t  and 
the  more  recent  work  of  Bigelow  and  Stevenson 
(1923).  Every  canner  should  be  familiar  with  these 
papers,  since  they  point  out  very  clearly  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  producing  a  sanitary  product.  Bigelow 
and  Cathcart  (1921)  have  shown  the  close  relationship 
between  the  acidity  of  various  products  and  the  time 
required  for  sterilization.  Magoon  and  Culpepper 
(1921)  have  shown  the  rate  of  transmission  of  heat 
in  cans  and  glass  jars.  Ayers  and  Osborne  (1927) 
have  made  a  similar  study  using  catsup  bottles.  Al¬ 
though  this  type  of  work  has  been  carried  out  with 
numerous  products  by  others,  these  workers  have  made 
determinations  on  canned  tomatoes  or  catsup  under 
practical  conditions.  Bigelow  (1921)  has  pointed  out 
the  relationship  between  the  solidity  of  the  pack  and 
the  transmission  of  heat.  The  effect  of  salt,  sugar,  and 
acid  as  preservatives  for  tomato  products  has  been 
pointed  out  in  Bulletin  No.  538  of  this  Station. 

Bacon  and  Dunbar  (1911)  have  analyzed  numerous 
cans  of  spoiled  tomatoes  and  found  that  the  end  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  fermentation  are  certain  acids  and  alcohol 
which  have  very  little  harmful  effect.  The  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  tomato  products  produces  no  such  public  health 
problem  as  does  the  growth  of  Bacillus  botulinus  in 
non-acid  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Method  of  Study 

Various  canning  factories  have  been  visited  in  New 
York  State,  Canada,  and  elsewhere  during  the  course 
of  this  study.  If  the  factory  had  an  appreciable  amount 
ot  loss  in  either  canned  tomatoes,  pulp,  or  catsup,  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  plant  was  made  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  cause  of  such  losses. 

The  methods  of  cleaning  the  tomatoes,  the  sorting, 
trimming,  peeling,  and  packing  were  noted.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  changes  in  temperature  during  packing 

t  Refers  to  Literature  Cited,  page  16. 
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were  studied.  In  canning  pulp  and  bottling  catsup, 
the  type  of  holding  vats  in  use,  and  the  amount  of  cool¬ 
ing  in  these  vats  and  in  the  pipe  lines,  especially  during 
breakdowns,  were  noted.  Methods  of  storage  used  by 
various  canners  and  the  ensuing  difficulties  met  with 
were  found  to  be  important. 

The  canned  product  itself  was  studied  in  detail,  not¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  the  can  was  defective  or  damaged. 
The  spoiled  cans  could  quickly  be  sorted  from  the  good 
product  by  the  bulging  ends. 

Many  samples  of  catsup  or  canned  tomatoes  packed 
in  homes  were  also  received,  and  the  method  of  can¬ 
ning  by  the  housewife  studied.  In  many  cases  queries 
were  answered  and  from  the  discussion  much  valuable 
information  obtained  regarding  home  canning,  even 
though  no  samples  of  the  spoiled  material  were  ob¬ 
tained.  The  spoilage  of  tomatoes  canned  in  glass  could 
be  noted  by  the  clouding,  and  sometimes  a  gassy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  juice.  Often  the  substance  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  was  badly  broken  down. 

The  cans  were  opened  under  sterile  conditions,  and 
some  of  the  material  inoculated  into  a  fresh  medium 
for  isolation  and  further  study  of  the  casual  organisms. 
At  the  same  time  preparations  were  made  for  micro¬ 
scopic  examination. 

Catsup  was  examined  in  the  same  way,  but  it  was 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  select  the  spoiled  product. 
Sometimes  white  mold-like  spots  could  be  seen  near  or 
on  the  bottom  of  such  bottles,  while  the  catsup  might 
have  had  a  gassy  or  blown  appearance.  The  contents 
of  these  bottles  were  usually  forced  out  violently  when 
opened  unless  the  cap  was  loose,  in  which  case  some  of 
the  catsup  usually  could  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the 
neck  of  the  bottle. 


The  Spoilage  Org<anisms 

The  bacteria  and  yeasts  isolated  were  studied  in  de¬ 
tail  and  classified.  This  detailed  and  technical  descrip¬ 
tion  is  found  in  Technical  Bulletins  Nos.  150  and  151 
of  this  Station.  The  source  of  the  organisms  and  the 
relative  frequency  of  occurrence  are  given  in  summar¬ 
ized  forms  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1. — Source  and  Types  of  Organisms  Found  in  Spoiled 
Tomato  Products 


Product  Examined 


0) 

D]  s.,  a> 

«s  o  X 


o 

;z: 

J 

0) 

0) 

p. 

M 

i 

Pulp  . 

...  44 

5 

2 

3 

Organisms  Isolated 

11  8  0  22  2 

0 

15 

Tomatoes  . 

..  19 

4 

1 

5 

1 

9 

0 

5 

0 

1 

6 

Catsup  . 

..  29 

16 

1 

0 

2 

0 

9 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Chili  sauce . 

..  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pork  and  beans . 

..  8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

Rotten  tomatoes . 

..  50* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

-t- 

0 

-1- 

Total  . 

...  101 

25 

4 

8 

14 

25 

9 

37 

3 

2 

30 

*  Estimated.  +  Organisms  present. 

An  examination  of  the  data  shows  that  certain  non¬ 
spore-forming  organisms  occur  most  frequently,  the 
yeasts  less  frequently,  while  the  spore-formers  occur 
very  rarely  in  tomato  products.  Of  the  two  spore- 
formers  isolated,  one  was  present  in  chili  sauce  and 
very  little  growth  had  taken  place.  The  single  bottle 
of  chili  sauce  was  the  only  spoiled  one  which  the  com¬ 


pany  reported.  The  other  spore-former  was  from  a 
quart  jar  of  tomatoes  cann^  at  home.  Very  little 
could  be  learned  of  the  methods  of  canning  used. 
Mickle,  in  unpublished  data  secured  during  a  previous 
investigation  (Technical  Bulletin  No.  110  of  this  Sta¬ 
tion),  noted  two  cases  of  spore-formers  in  pulp  but  did 
not  isolate  and  identify  the  organisms. 

The  non-spore-forming  organisms  isolated  in  the 
present  study  belong  to  six  species  of  Gram-positive, 
lactic  acid  forming  organisms.  Lacto-bdcilliLs  plant- 
arum  (Orla-Jensen)  Bergey  converts  sugar  practically 
quantitatively  to  lactic  acid.  (See  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  151  of  this  Station.)  The  organism  is  found  in 
practically  all  types  of  tomato  products  (Table  1). 
This  bacterium  does  not  produce  a  typical  “swell”  in 
canned  goods,  but  the  edges  of  the  cans  are  bulged 
somewhat,  and  the  contents  are  strongly  acid,  cloudy, 
and  often  decidedly  slimy.  Microscopically,  the  organ¬ 
ism  is  a  rod  of  medium  size. 

Lactobacillus  lycopersici  Mickle,  Lactobacillus  gayoni 
(Miiller-Thurgau  and  Osterwalder)  Pederson,  Leucon- 
ostoc  pleofructi  (Savage  and  Hunwicke)  Pederson, 
Lactobacillus  pentoaceticus  Fred,  Peterson  and  Daven¬ 
port,  and  Lactobacillus  mannitopoeum  (Muller-Thur- 
gau  and  Osterwalder)  Pederson  are  gas-producing  or¬ 
ganisms,  that  is,  they  produce  abundant  carbon  diox¬ 
ide,  as  well  as  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  lactic  acid.  In 
canned  products,  they  produce  a  decided  “swell,”  the 
force  of  the  pressure  often  bursting  the  can.  In  cat¬ 
sup,  the  cap  is  sometimes  forced  open,  but  if  not,  when 
the  cap  is  removed,  the  contents  are  violently  forced 
from  the  bottle,  sometimes  spattering  several  feet 
away.  Certain  strains  of  these  organisms  produce  a 
slimy  condition. 

Hicroscopically,  the  organisms  show  certain  disting¬ 
uishing  characters.  Lactobacillus  lycopersici,  orig¬ 
inally  found  in  a  mild  tomato  catsup,  is  a  long  rod, 
occasionally  in  chains  of  organisms  extending  across 
the  field  of  the  microscope.  Leuconostoc  pleofructi,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  extremely  short  rod  or  coccus 
form.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  catsup,  but  is  often 
found  in  any  of  the  less  acid  products.  The  other  three 
organisms  are  not  readily  distinguished  microscopi¬ 
cally,  all  occurring  as  short  rods  in  culture  media,  but 
as  rods  of  medium  length  in  tomato  products.  A  few 
simple  laboratory  tests  are  required  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  them.  (See  Technical  Bulletin  No.  150  of  this 
Station.) 

Yeasts  often  occur  in  tomato  products,  but  before 
they  can  grow  the  container  must  be  opened  to  allow 
air  to  enter.  This  type  of  spoilage  is  not  of  serious 
consequence  in  products  other  than  catsup  because  of 
the  aerobic  nature  of  the  organisms  and  the  fact  that 
tomato  products  are  consumed  shortly  after  opening. 
Catsup,  on  the  other  hand,  when  opened  may  stand 
around  for  some  time  before  it  is  used.  This  type  of 
spoilage  has  been  described  by  Ayers  (1926). 

In  a  number  of  cases  no  growth  of  bacteria  could  be 
obtained  from  spoiled  material,  even  though  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  gassy  and  bacteria  could  be  seen  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  material.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  organisms 
were  of  the  long  rod  type,  apparently.  L.  lycopersici,  an 
organism  that  is  readily  killed  by  its  growth  products. 

The  original  source  of  these  organisms  is  a  question 
which  remains  unanswered.  They  may  possibly  sur¬ 
vive  in  soil  for  a  long  period,  but  do  not  multiply 
rapidly  unless  given  this  more  suitable  environment. 
Some  of  the  forms  have  been  found  in  other  ferment¬ 
ing  products,  such  as  silage,  sauerkraut,  spoiled  wines. 
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fermenting  beets,  and  potatoes.  It  was  of  interest  to 
study  rotten  tomatoes  obtained  from  a  pit  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown.  Although  the  prevailing  type 
of  organism  was  of  the  Gram-negative,  aerobic,  rot¬ 
ting  type,  the  Gram-positive  long  rod  type  could  be 
seen  and  two  of  these  types  were  isolated. 

Effect  of  Bacterial  Growth  on  the  Product 

In  only  a  small  number  of  cases  were  spore-forming 
organisms  found.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  yeasts  or 
the  various  types  of  lactobacilli  were  present.  These 
organisms  attack  the  sugars  of  the  tomatoes,  convert¬ 
ing  them  to  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  carbon  dioxide, 
alcohol,  and  mannitol.  The  fermentation  may  be 
likened  to  the  fermentation  of  silage  and  of  sauer¬ 
kraut.  Very  little  action  takes  place  upon  the  protein 
or  other  nitrogenous  constituents.  The  product  is  not 
poisonous  but  has  a  disagreeable  flat  and  sour  taste, 
and  is  therefore  unfit  for  use.  In  some  cases  a  distinct 
and  disagreeable  sliminess  is  present,  but  this  also  is 
not  poisonous.  Bacon  and  Dunbar  (1911)  have  made 
chemical  analyses  of  a  number  of  such  spoiled  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  although  they  did  not  determine  the  causa¬ 
tive  organisms,  their  results  indicate  action  upon  the 
sugars  rather  than  upon  the  proteins. 

Heat  Resistance 

The  canner  is  most  deeply  interested  in  the  amount 
of  cooking  or  processing  necessary  to  kill  the  organ¬ 
isms  causing  spoilage.  This  is  particularly  important 
in  the  canning  of  tomatoes  since  overcooking  usually 
results  in  a  sloppy,  undesirable  product.  It  is  also 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion.  With  this  in  mind,  the  heat  resistance  of  these 
more  common  types  of  organisms  was  determined. 
Tomato  juice  was  used  in  this  study.  The  juice  was 
prepared  by  filtering  cooked  and  mashed  tomatoes  or 
pulp  through  several  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth.  This 
clear  liquid  was  placed  in  250cc  Erlenmeyer  flasks  and 
sterilized.  The  flasks  were  then  placed  in  a  bath  at 
the  desired  temperature.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  tomato  juice  attained  that  of  the  bath,  5cc  of 
actively  growing  culture  were  added  and  thoroughly 
mixed.  Samples  were  taken  at  the  time  intervals  as 
shown  in  Table  2,  and  plated  immediately.  The  plates 
were  incubated  for  five  days  at  77°  F  (25°  C)  and  then 
counted.  A  summarized  account  of  the  results  are 
given  in  Table  2. 

From  the  results  it  was  found  that  none  of  the  organ¬ 
isms  can  be  considered  heat  resistant.  After  5  minutes 
at  150°  F  a  definite  decrease  in  number  of  living  or¬ 


ganisms  of  all  types  is  noted.t  Leuconostoc  pleofructi 
is  killed  almost  instantaneously.  Some  of  the  other 
types  are  more  resistant,  a  few  organisms  living  even 
after  30  minutes  heating.  At  170°  F  all  of  the  organ¬ 
isms  studied  were  killed  within  a  few  minutes.  The 
resistance  of  the  spore-forming  organisms  w^  not 
determines,  since  they  occur  so  seldom  and  since  it 
would  not  be  practical  to  cook  tomatoes  long  enough 
to  kill  these  tjrpes. 

In  this  study,  the  heat  resistance  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  under  practically  Ideal  killing  conditions.  In  ac¬ 
tual  canning  many  other  factors  must  be  considered. 
Tomatoes,  pulp,  catsup,  or  other  products  are  more 
viscous  than  tomato  juice,  and  also  contain  solid  mate¬ 
rial,  thus  making  the  penetration  of  heat  slower.  In 
ordinary  canning  it  r^uires  some  little  time  for  the 
center  of  the  can  or  jar  to  attain  the  temperature  of 
the  retort,  but  when  the  center  of  a  c&n  has  reached 
the  desired  temperature  it  will  remain  there  longer 
after  the  cooking  process.  The  rate  of  transmission  of 
the  heat  at  various  temperatures  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  work  of  Magoon  and  Culpepper  (1921).  If  their 
curves  are  studied,  it  will  be  found  that  heating  at  the 
temperature  of  212°  F  about  43  minutes  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  center  of  a  No.  3  can  of  tomatoes  to 
reach  a  temperature  of  150°  F.  This  temperature  is 
one  at  which  a  heating  of  30  minutes  is  required  to 
kill  all  of  the  organisms. 

A  temperature  of  170*  F,  the  temperature  at  which 
killing  is  rapid,  is  attained  in  about  52  minutes.  At 
higher  temperatures  of  processing,  that  is,  228°  F  and 
250°  F,  the  rise  is  much  more  rapid.  The  time  required 
using  quart  glass  jars  is  practically  the  same.  Bigelow 
(1926)  stat^  that  with  a  solid  pack  the  heat  penetra¬ 
tion  is  slower  and  the  time  of  process  for  complete 
sterilization  is  necessarily  longer  than  when  free  liquor 
is  present.  Naturally  an  equivalent  or  longer  time 
period  is  required  to  cool  the  product. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  lower  the  number  of 
organisms  present  in  any  material,  the  more  easily  the 
material  can  be  sterilized.  Therefore,  a  study  of  condi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  factory,  particularly  in  regard  to 
introduction  of  bacteria,  is  important. 

Cleaning  and  Sorting  Tomatoes 

In  the  majority  of  factories  it  was  found  that  toma¬ 
toes  were  usually  properly  cleaned  and  sorted,  although 
in  some  factories  faulty  conditions  existed.  The  wash¬ 
ing  of  tomatoes  is  one  of  the  most  important  processes 
in  canning  and  one  that  requires  a  careful  study  on  the 


t  More  complete  data  may  be  found  in  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  150  of  this  station. 


TABLE  2.  Heat  Resistance  of  Organisms  Isolated  from  Spoiled  Tomato  Products  as  Shown  by  Growth  on  Plates  Made  from 

Flasks  Heated  at  Different  Temperatures  for  Varying  Lengths  of  Time.* 

Number  of  Cultures  from  Which  Living  Organisms  Were 
Obtained  After  Heating  in  Flasks  for  Number  of  Minutes 
Indicated 


Species  Isolated 

L.  lycopersici . 

Number  of 
Cultures 
Studied 
a 

Temper¬ 

ature, 

»  F 
150 
170 

L.  gayoni . 

3 

Q 

Leu.  pleofructi . 

6 

.  7 

170 

150 

150 

150 

L.  pentoaceticus . 

L.  mannitopoeum . 

.  4 

.  3 

L.  plantarum . 

5 

.  IP 

170 

1  Kfi 

Yeasts  . 

5 

.  2 

170 

150 

0.25 

6 

2 

9 

6 

7 

4 
3 

5 
10 

3 

2 


The  detailed  plate  counts  are  given  in  Technical  Bulletin  No.  150  of  this  Station. 


12 

2 

0 

8 

3 
0 
0 
2 
1 

4 
0 
0 


15 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 


18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 
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part  of  the  canner.  Tomatoes  from  heavy  clay  land 
require  a  more  careful  washing  than  tomatoes  from 
light  sand  land.  In  fact,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
remove  some  of  the  heavy  sticky  clays  and  the  millions 
of  bacteria  that  such  soil  contains.  Several  good  types 
of  washers  are  available  and  the  problem  must  be  given 
careful  consideration  by  each  canner.  Howard  and 
Stephenson  (1917B)  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the 
various  types  of  washers. 

Ordinarily  the  sorting  and  trimming  line  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  regulated  factories  gives  very  little  trouble.  During 
the  busier  seasons  there  is  a  tendency  to  try  to  increase 
the  rate  of  canning  by  speeding  up  the  belt  or  placing  a 
larger  number  of  tomatoes  on  the  sorting  and  trim¬ 
ming  lines.  In  the  speeding  up  process,  the  trimmers 
and  sorters  are  much  more  inclined  to  overlook  green 
si)ots  or  i)artially  decayed  tomatoes.  They  fail  to 
realize  that  passing  the  rotted  spots  results  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  great  number  bf  bacteria.  The  hard, 
somewhat  corky,  green  and  white  spots  remain  hard 
in  the  cooking  process  and  therefore  do  not  conduct 
the  heat  as  well  as  the  ripe  tomatoes.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  more  often  found  in  pulp  making  than  in  the 
canning  of  tomatoes.  In  the  home,  although  rotten 
spots  may  always  be  removed,  housewives  often  do  not 
realize  the  importance  of  the  green  spots  in  preventing 
complete  sterilization.  Many  housewives  have  noted 
that  in  certain  years  spoilage  is  excessive  and  they  say 
that  it  has  been  a  poor  tomato  year.  It  may  have  been 
in  respect  to  unequal  ripening  and  the  subsequent 
larger  amount  of  white  or  green  corky  spots. 

Canning  Machinery 

Even  with  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
the  improvement  of  canning  machinery,  breakdowns 


or  accidents  occur  so  that  work  must  be  interrupted. 
This  is  especially  important  in  packing  catsup,  chili 
sauce,  or  pulp  in  which  the  product  is  not  sterilized 
after  being  placed  in  the  container.  The  product  in 
the  pipe  lines  or  in  holding  tanks  cools  very  quickly. 
In  one  plant  in  which  catsup  was  being  bottled  at  180". 
F,  it  was  found  that  during  a  shut  down  the  tempera¬ 
ture  fell  to  140°  F  in  the  necks  of  some  of  the  uncap¬ 
ped  bottles.  This  is  quite  too  low  to  be  of  value  in 
killing  bacteria  that  may  have  entered  from  various 
sources,  and  therefore  the  bottles  should  have  been 
pasteurized  or  the  catsup  reprocessed. 

In  some  factories  the  bottles  are  turned  on  their  sides 
so  as  to  heat  the  neck  and  cap  with  the  hot  catsup,  but 
even  then  there  is  not  enough  heat  to  sterilize  as  vis¬ 
cous  a  product  as  catsup  at  a  temperature  of  140°  F. 
Whether  or  not  catsup  should  be  processed  after  filling 
depends  upon  the  temperature  and  conditions  at  filling. 
Naturally,  in  the  case  just  described,  the  catsup  should 
again  be  processed,  but  it  might  be  much  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  remove  the  catsup  from  the  bottles  as  well  as  the 
cooled  material  in  the  pipe  line  and  reheat  that  portion. 
Often  it  is  an  unnecessary  expense  as  well  as  a  waste 
of  time  to  pasteurize  catsup  and  chili  sauce  in  the 
bottle. 

Many  companies  have  installed  glass-lined  holding 
vats  for  catsup  or  pulp  and  a  number  have  metal  vats, 
but  there  are  still  a  few  wooden  containers  used  for 
that  purpose.  Canners  will  continue  to  have  trouble 
as  long  as  they  continue  to  use  such  wood  containers 
without  taking  the  extra  precautions  necessary.  Cat¬ 
sup  or  pulp  get  into  the  cracks  and  between  the  staves 
and  on  the  wooden  paddles,  and  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  wash  them  out.  In  fact,  water  simply  dilutes 
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the  catsup,  making  conditions  more  ideal  for  growth 
and  for  reinoculation  of  newly  made  catsup.  Even 
steam  sterilization  usually  fails  in  that  the  steam  is 
condensed  to  water  before  penetrating  through  to  all 
the  crevices. 

In  one  factory  thousands  of  cases  of  catsup  had  been 
returned  because  of  spoilage.  A  thorough  examination 
of  the  machinery  revealed  the  fact  that  the  wooden 
holding  vats  were  the  only  possible  source  of  infection. 
Very  little  trouble  was  ordinarily  experienced  in  this 
factory  but  during  the  rush  season  of  one  year  they 
were  obliged  to  use  wooden  vats  as  well  as  their  glass- 
lined  holding  vat.  Unfortunately  no  data  were  kept 
as  to  the  time  of  manufacture  or  the  temperature  of 
filling  so  a  direct  check-up  could  not  be  made,  but  since 
by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  spoilage  experienced  for 
years  occurred  that  year,  one  naturally  would  conclu^ 
that  there  may  have  been  some  relation  of  this  spoil¬ 
age  to  the  use  of  the  wooden  holding  vats.  The  organ¬ 
isms  isolated  in  this  case  were  almost  pure  cultures  of 
L.  mannitopoeum,  one  of  the  heat-resisting  types,  and 
a  very  active  gas-producer. 

The  Container  and  Storage 

Ordinarily  tomatoes  are  packed  in  No.  2,  3,  or  10 
cans  in  factories,  or  in  pint  or  quart  jars  in  the  home. 
Catsup  is  packed  in  one-half  pint,  pint,  or  gallon  bot¬ 
tles  or  in  No.  10  cans  and  pulp  in  5-gallon  or  No.  10 
cans. 

The  pint  or  quart  jar  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  home. 
There  are  many  common  mistakes  in  its  use  that  may 
result  in  a  spoiled  product.  Although  practically 
everyone  is  careful  in  the  proper  sterilization  of  jars 
and  covers,  quite  often  the  rubbers  are  neglected.  This 
latter  comes  in  contact  with  the  product  but  is  not 
sterilized  readily  by  the  hot  product,  even  though  the 
jar  is  inverted  while  hot.  A  few  cases  have  been  found 
in  which  the  rubber  was  not  put  on  correctly.  A  large 
percentage  of  housewives  practice  inverting  the  jar 
immediately  after  sealing,  thus  insuring  sterilization 
of  the  cover  by  the  hot  tomatoes  and  also  showing 
whether  or  not  the  product  is  properly  sealed.  Occa¬ 
sionally  cases  have  been  noted  where  the  product  was 
not  sealed  while  hot  and  air  has  thus  been  allowed  to 
enter. 

In  factories,  the  smaller  type  cans  and  bottles  are 
closed  by  means  of  a  closing  machine  and  the  canned 
product  is  sterilized  after  closing.  If  the  can  is  closed 
properly,  then  given  sufficient  sterilization  and  handled 
reasonably  carefully  so  as  not  to  open  seams,  spoilage 
should  be  eliminated.  In  actual  practice,  minor  acci¬ 
dents  may  occur  in  closing  cans  or  in  handling  and  a 
small  amount  of  spoilage  occurs.  If  a  great  amount 
of  spoilage  occurs,  it  can  usually  be  traced  to  faulty 
sterilization.  The  retort  may  not  register  properly  or 
air  pockets  may  be  left  in  the  retort  so  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  does  not  reach  the  desired  temperature.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  cooking  time  is  insufficient. 

In  storing  this  type  of  container,  various  methods 
are  used.  A  few  canners  place  the  product  in  cartons 
or  boxes  immediately.  In  order  to  avoid  stack  burn¬ 
ing,  this  should  not  be  done  until  the  product  is  prop¬ 
erly  cooled.  Furthermore,  the  material  remains  warm 
for  days  and  produces  ideal  growth  conditions  for  bac¬ 
teria.  A  second  method  of  storing  is  in  open  stacks 
in  the  warehouse.  Ordinarily  boards  are  placed  be¬ 
tween  every  tier  or  every  second  or  third  tier  of  cans 
so  as  to  equalize  the  weight  over  the  entire  can.  It 
was  found  that  where  boards  were  not  used  between 


tiers  that  very  often  cans  were  slightly  dented  and 
swells  were  more  common.  Bigelow  and  Stevenson 
(1923)  give  some  very  valuable  suggestions  in  regard 
to  cooling  and  storing. 

Trouble  may  also  occur  in  storing  bottles  of  catsup. 
The  greatest  fault  found  was  that  of  placing  the  filled 
bottles  in  the  final  packages  while  still  hot.  A  great 
amount  of  stack  burning  may  follow  such  practice. 
Many  canners  tip  their  bottles  on  end  to  keep  the  cork 
moist  and  to  prevent  leaking. 

The  5-gallon  can  and  the  wooden  barrel  were  always 
found  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble.  The  lat¬ 
ter  container  has  fallen  practically  into  disuse  since  it 
has  been  found  to  be  impossible  to  sterilize.  The  5- 
gallon  can  was  found  to  be  the  most  abused  container 
of  all.  Tomato  pulp  can  be  stored  in  5-gallon  contain¬ 
ers  with  practically  no  loss  provided  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care  is  used.  In  several  factories  in  which 
this  container  was  used  for  storage,  the  loss  was  negli¬ 
gible,  while  in  others  in  which  its  use  was  abused  the 
spoilage  was  enormous. 

In  one  factory  cans  were  used  several  times  before 
being  discarded,  the  cans  never  being  tested  for  leaks, 
or  discarded  if  small  rust  spots  appeared.  In  another 
factory  empty  cans  were  passed  from  fioor  to  fioor 
through  a  chute  so  poorly  arranged  that  the  cans  could 
be  said  to  fall  from  one  floor  to  another.  These  cans 
also  were  not  tested  just  previous  to  use.  In  another 
instance  cans  were  stored  on  a  damp  cinder  floor  to 
cool.  The  acid  in  the  cinders  ate  small  holes  in  the 
cans,  some  of  which  produced  leaks  immediately,  while 
others  caused  weak  spots,  many  of  which  gave  way 
later. 

Rough  handling  of  cans  with  the  resulting  opening 
of  seams,  improper  soldering  leaving  small  openings, 
and  shipping  from  point  to  point  some  time  before  use 
were  other  common  practices  found. 

The  5-gallon  can  is  a  large  container,  and  not  very 
strong.  It  therefore  requires  careful  handling.  The 
companies  making  such  cans  take  the  greatest  precau¬ 
tions  in  handling  and  shipping  their  product  and  guar¬ 
antee  the  great  percentage  to  be  free  from  leaks.  In 
spite  of  this, ’the  can  ought  to  be  tested  immediately 
before  use.  This  can  be  done  at  a  slight  expense  by 
immersing  the  can  in  water  and  forcing  compressed 
air  at  about  2  pounds  pressure  through  the  opening. 

Immediately  after  filling,  the  can  should  be  sealed 
and  passed  carefully  to  the  store-rooms,  cooled  by 
water,  dried,  and  then  stored  in  a  clean,  dry  room  with 
a  good  circulation  of  air,  with  thin  boards  placed  be¬ 
tween  tiers  to  equalize  the  weight.  If  the  pulp  is  to 
be  used  at  some  distant  point,  shipping  should  not  be 
done  until  a  few  days  before  using  because  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  breaking  seams  in  handling  and  thus  producing 
small  leaks  which  permit  bacteria  to  enter. 

In  one  factory  cans  of  pulp  were  found  stored  in  a 
damp  basement  piled  on  top  of  each  other  with  nothing 
between  the  various  cans.  Practically  every  can  was 
covered  with  rust  spots.  One  swelled  can  had  broken 
open,  spraying  the  cans  surrounding  it  and  running 
over  all  the  cans  below  it.  This  produced  splendid 
material  for  rusting  the  cans  more  quickly  and  inocu¬ 
lating  them  as  soon  as  an  opening  was  produced. 
Needless  to  say,  the  company  reported  a  large  loss  of 
pulp. 

Conclusions 

The  spoilage  of  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts  is  usually  caused  by  various  species  of  non-spore- 
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forming  rods  or  cocci  of  the  genera  Lactobacillus  or 
Leui-onostoc. 

Occasionally  yeasts  and  spore-formers  are  found  in 
such  spoiled  products. 

Although  the  heat  resistance  of  the  spoilage  organ¬ 
isms  is  relatively  low,  heat  is  not  conducted  rapidly  by 
the  product  and  therefore  an  extra  period  of  process¬ 
ing  becomes  necessary. 

The  spoilage  is  similar  to  the  fermentation  of  sauer¬ 
kraut  and  pickles,  the  sugar  being  converted  to  acids, 
alcohol,  and  gas.  The  products  of  fermentation  are 
not  poisonous  but  may  cause  an  undesirable  taste. 

Certain  general  faults  have  been  found  in  canning 
operations  both  in  the  factory  and  the  home.  There  is 
a  tendency  during  the  busy  season  to  speed  up  the 
operations,  causing  a  laxity  in  sorting  and  trimming, 
and  introducing  green  spots  as  well  as  partially  fer¬ 
mented  tomatoes.  Not  enough  care  is  taken  in  the 
resterilization  of  material  which  has  been  allowed  to 
cool  before  the  proper  closing  of  the  containers. 

Some  study  should  be  given  as  to  the  proper  use  and 
storage  of  containers,  especially  by  those  canners  who 
have  an  excessive  amount  of  spoilage  which  they  can¬ 
not  account  for  in  any  other  way. 
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CANNED  FOODS  HAVE  EARNED  THEIR 
POPULARITY 


IN  making  a  little  study  of  the  early  history  of  can¬ 
ning,  we  were  interested  to  learn  that  Nicholas 
Appert,  the  originator  of  the  art,  selected  soups 
and  broths  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  his  system. 

Appert  was  a  Frenchman.  He  was  born  at  Chadons 
sur  Marne  in  1750.  He  experimented  with  foods  all 
the  working  years  of  his  life  and  originated  a  method 
for  effecting  the  preservation  of  hermetically  sealed 
foods  by  means  of  .sterilization  by  heat  in  closed  re¬ 
torts. 

In  1795,  when  Napoleon  was  planning  his  invasion 
of  Italy,  he  suggested  to  the  French  Government  the 
wisdom  of  offering  a  large  prize  for  some  method  of 
food  preservation  that  would  insure  marching  armies 
against  disea.se  and  famine. 

He  had  yet  to  utter  his  memorable  truth  that  “an 
army  moves  on  its  stomach,”  and  there  are  those  who 
have  yet  to  learn  that  food  is  the  dominating  factor  in 
all  human  considerations. 


Nicholas  Appert  won  the  prize  with  the  presentation 
of  his  method  of  thermal  sterilization — still  the  un¬ 
changed,  basic  principle  of  canning. 

Centutries  earlier  the  Chinese  possessed  this  secret, 
but  the  world  had  long  forgotten,  so  the  Frenchman 
was  justly  hailed  as  the  discoverer.  Appert’s  very  hr.st 
canning  experiments  were  carried  out  in  connection 
with  the  canning  of  soups.  Bacteriology,  the  science 
upon  which  his  work  depended,  was  entirely  unknown 
to  him,  and  chemistry  offered  little  aid.  Yet  Appert 
succeeded. 

He  packed  Consomme,  Julienne  and  Bouillon  suc¬ 
cessfully.  A  letter  written  in  1812  to  General  Caffa- 
relli,  Naval  Prefect  at  Brest,  by  the  Bureau  of  Health, 
reads  as  follows : 

“The  foods  prepared  according  to  the  process  of  Citi¬ 
zen  Appert  and  sent  to  this  port  by  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  after  a  sojourn  of  three  months  upon  the  road¬ 
stead,  presented  the  following  condition — 

“The  broth  in  bottles  was  good,  the  broth  with  boiled 
beef  in  a  special  vessel,  good  also,  but  weak,  the  boiled 
beef  itself  very  edible. 

“The  beans  and  small  peas,  prepared  both  with  and 
without  meat,  have  all  the  freshness  and  agreeable 
flavor  of  freshly  picked  vegetables.” 

Like  many  other  inventors,  Nicholas  Appert  died  a 
poor  man.  Napoleon  was  more  interested  at  the  time 
in  the  development  of  beet  sugar,  and  did  not  give  Ap¬ 
pert  the  proper  credit  for  his  great  services. 

By  a  curious  twist  of  fate,  Appert’s  sons  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  becau.se  of  their 
father’s  work. 

Appert  worked  with  the  substance  he  knew  best — 
glass.  It  would  be  of  great  intere.st  to  know  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  “special  vessel”  referred  to  in  the  letter  co 
General  Caffarelli. 

Perhaps  it  was  tin.  However,  the  flivst  proposal,  of 
which  we  have  record,  that  tin  containers  be  used  in 
the  preservation  of  food  met  a  storm  of  criticism.  This 
was  only  seventy-five  years  ago.  Yet  the  man  who 
sponsored  the  suggestion  was  called  mad. 

The  extent  of  his  support  may  be  accurately  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  can  openers  were  not  put  on  the  mar- 
"ket  until  1872. 

The  first  recorded  attempt  at  canning  in  the  United 
States  was  m.ade  by  Exra  Daggett  in  1819.  He  learned 
his  trade  abroad  and  packed  salmon,  lobsters  and  oys¬ 
ters  in  New  York.  Canned  foods  were  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  South  America  in  1821.  Corn  was 
first  canned  on  the  cob. 

The  first  instance  of  t];ie  canning  of  soups  in  this 
country  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  was  in  1884, 
when  the  Franco-American  Food  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  commenced  the  packing  of  soups  and  broths 
at  Dover,  Delaware.  Soup  was  first  packed  in  con¬ 
densed  form  in  1897,  by  the  Joseph  Campbell  Pre.serve 
Company,  predecessor  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  canning  industry  there  was 
widespread  prejudice  against  its  product.  This  was 
due  to  two  causes — careless  methods  on  the  part  of 
some  canners,  and  ignorance  or  misinformation  on  the 
part  of  consumers.  But  never  has  any  widespread  an¬ 
tagonism  been  more  swiftly  and  more  completely  over¬ 
thrown. 

Today  canned  foods  are  as  much  a  staple  in  the 
American  homes  as  bread  and  butter,  and  the  canned 
food  industry  has  become  one  of  the  large.st  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  developed  from  a  trade  into  an 
art. 
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Rtfntncas: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPUES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W,  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 
RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 


S.  Mespcher  es^tablish- 
ecl  in  Chicafro  since 
1912 

*  CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPrRMHTaB 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spiot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


Slaysmsui  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


801  E.  Pratt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 


— 5(nea  1913 — 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS 


Rderence:  National  Bank  of  Baltiinore 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc, 

200*202  E.  Lombard  SL  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 

jM  Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un- 

der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 

should  be.  A  4 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com- 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 

■■■■  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain  i.  Wmwryl  ■Ko  a 

Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914  sProckets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays 

and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 


We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 
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This  brings  us  to  the  most  interesting  facet  of  the 
subject — the  beneficent  effect  of  canned  foods  on  the 
health  of  the  people. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  winter  diet  in 
the  average  American  home  was  one-sided  as  to  cer¬ 
tain  nutritive  elements.  For  months  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  fats  and  proteins,  and  was  lacking  in  the  mineral 
salts  and  other  accessory  food  substances  which  we 
now  know  to  be  vitally  necessary  to  the  proper  upkeep 
of  the  system. 

In  the  spring  a  regular  “house  cleaning”  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  was  considered  necessary,  and  thus  came 
into  vogue  the  annual  dosage  of  sulphur  and  molasses, 
sassafras  tea,  or  one  or  the  other  of  the  various  pat¬ 
ented  nostrums  which  were  employed  to  “clear  the 
blood.” 

Whether  or  not  “clearing”  is  the  proper  term,  the 
blood  certainly  needed  attention.  No  longer,  however, 
is  such  treatment  needed.  Thanks  to  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  the  winter  menu  is  no  longer  lacking  in  those 
elements  needed  to  properly  balance  the  diet. 

The  saving  in  health  and  human  efficiency  thus  ef¬ 
fected  is  beyond  computation.  It  is  of  sufficient  mag¬ 
nitude,  however,  to  have  helped  largely  in  gaining  for 
this  industry  the  general  measure  of  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  it  enjoys  and  which  it  eminently  deserves. 

WHAT  IS  THE  LIFE  OF  POWER  PLANT 
EQUIPMENT? 

W.  D.  Campbell 

Reprinted  from  E.  F.  Haughton  &  Co.’s 
“R/acfc  &  White” 


Every  day,  executives  in  practically  every  branch 
of  industry  are  faced  with  such  problems  as; 
How  long  will  that  boiler  last?  Is  that  engine 
delivering  the  horsepower  it  should?  Does  that  old 
motor  require  more  power  to  operate  it  than  is  neces¬ 
sary? 

These  and  other  similar  problems  can  be  readily 
solved.  Of  course,  to  suit  the  different  conditions  of 
all  industries,  different  solutions  may  be  required  to 
the  same  problem.  Where  power  plants  are  located 
two  or  three  floors  under  ground,  it  sometimes  becomes 
very  difficult  to  solve  a'  problem  such  as  how  to  replace 
a  boiler,  engine,  or  some  other  large  power  unit  when 
in  the  construction  of  the  building,  little  or  no  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  to  remove  or  install  such  equipment. 
Also,  in  changing  one  piece  of  machinery,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  several.  The  requirements  of  the 
new  machine  may  be  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  an¬ 
other,  making  it  necessary  to  install  additional  machin¬ 
ery. 

However,  these  are  but  variables  and  do  not  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  real  problem,  which  is,  “Just  what  is 
the  real  life  of  this  particular  piece  of  machinery?” 

During  the  writer’s  experience  in  selling,  installing 
and  operating  power  plant  equipment,  from  the  small¬ 
est  to  one  of  several  hundred  horsepower  in  size,  the 
question  has  been  repeatedly  asked,  “How  long  will 
that  piece  of  machinery  last?”  The  question  in  itself 
has  so  many  angles  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer. 
The  cost  of  production,  the  future  of  the  plant,  addi¬ 
tional  load,  location  of  the  plant,  kind  of  fuel  used,  com¬ 
petition,  available  water  supply,  source  of  distribution, 
if  one  considers  a  plant  as  a  whole — all  these  and  others 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  To  answer  them 
all  in  this  article  would  be  practically  impossible  if  the 


information  is  to  be  of  real  value.  So,  for  the  time 
being,  we  will  consider  what  is  thought  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  important  of  them  all — the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  cost  of 
production  that’s  really  most  important. 

If  the  overall  efficiency  of  any  piece  of  machinery, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  motor,  engine,  heater, 
boiler  or  turbine,  is  not  up  to  the  present  day  standard, 
then,  in  the  interest  of  production  and  economy,  it 
should  be  discarded  and  a  modern  unit  installed.  Every 
year  wonderful  improvements  are  made  on  all  power 
plant  equipment,  so,  to  keep  up  efficiently  with  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  and  ahead  of  competition,  every  execu¬ 
tive  should  keep  abreast  with  these  improvements. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  folly  to  change  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  every  new  moon,  but  it  is  decidedly  advisable 
.  to  make  a  replacement,  when,  in  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  a  piece  of  machinery  exceeds  the  cost  of 
a  more  modern  piece.  When  this  occurs,  scrap  the  old 
piece. 

Again  and  again,  executives  are  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem,  “Does  it  pay  to  scrap  a  piece  of  old  machinery, 
just  because  there  is  a  similar* piece  on  the  market  with 
a  higher  percentage  of  efficiency?”  This  problem  can 
be  solved  correctly  only  when  all  particulars  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  are  known.  If  the 
cost  of  the  modern  machinery  does  not  greatly  exceed 
the  initial  cost  of  the  old  piece  of  machinery,  plus  de¬ 
preciation  and  the  difference  in  dollars  and  cents 
between  the  efficiency  of  the  old  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  new  equipment,  it  would  be  sound  business  ethics 
to  make  the  new  installation. 

Several  years  ago,  the  writer  operated  a  very  old 
motor,  one  which  should  have  been  scrapped  years  be¬ 
fore,  but  was  still  on  the  job  turning  over  the  best  it 
could  and  costing  the  owner  plenty  to  operate.  This 
motor  was  a  four  housepower  job,  and  required  six 
kilowatts  to  turn  over  the  armature.  Figure  that  out 
yourself — approximately  double  the  power  required  to 
operate  as  that  delivered  at  the  pulley.  Does  that  pay? 

There  are  many  similar  cases  in  existence  today. 
Further,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  motors  are  being  oper¬ 
ated  all  over  the  country  on  which  no  efficiency  test  has 
ever  been  made.  But,  just  as  long  as  they  deliver  the 
necessary  energy  for  the  particular  purpose,  they  are 
allowed  to  operate— the  cost  of  operation  never  taken 
into  consideration.  The  writer  also  has  seen  feed 
water  pumps  that  required  many  times  more  steam 
than  was  necessary ;  purnps  that  required  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  entire  operating  crew  to  keep  the  rods 
packed,  which  \vas„necessary  to  keep  sufficient  water 
in  the  boilers  ;^pumps  that  required  more  cylinder  oil 
than  ordinarily  used  in  half  a  dozen  such  pumps.  But 
as  long  as  they  kept  water  in  the  boilers,  regardless 
of  the  cost  of  steam  wasted,  packing  and  labor,  they 
were  kept  in  operation. 

In  many  plants  today,  boilers  may  be  seen  with  an 
overall  efficiency  of  less  than  20  per  cent.  Just  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  what  this  means.  Let  us  substi¬ 
tute  the  word  “efficiency”  for  “dollars  and  cents”  and 
we  are  faced  with  the  staggering  fact  that  for  every 
^100.00  spent  for  fuel  $80.p0  is  wasted — a  very  good 
rate  of  interest  for  the  one  supplying  fuel.  In  another 
instance,  the  writer  has  seen  old  D-slide  valve  engines 
that  required  all  the  steam  the  boilers  could  possibly 
generate  to  move  them,  and  yet  they  w'ere  allowed  to 
operate. 

In  practically  every  case  cited,  the  executives  easily 
could  have  stopped  such  wasteful  and  costly  power 
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production,  if  they  had  only  stopped  and  done  a  little 
simple  figuring.  Then,  too,  it  can  be  readily  proven, 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt,  that  new  and  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  will  in  a  very  short  time  more  than  pay  for 
itseli 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  relation  to  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  old  equipment  lies  with  the  men  directly  in 
charge.  All  owners  of  power  plants  are  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  ways  and  means  to  reduce  power  production 
costs,  and,  if  shown  where  a  saving  in  dollars  and  cents 
can  be  effected  by  the  installation  of  new  and  modern 
machinery,  they  surely  will  be  interested.  If  the  engi¬ 
neer  will  make  a  report  showing  the  advisability  and 


the  savings  possible  with  a  piece  of  new  equipment,  the 
odds  are  in  his  favor  that  the  owner  not  only  will  be 
interested,  but,  very  likely,  will  purchase  the  better 
equipment. 

The  big  cost  of  any  power  plant,  after  the  installa¬ 
tion,  is  the  cost  of  fuel.  If  the  number  of  pounds  of 
steam  and  the  number  of  kilowatts  can  be  reduced,  fuel 
consumption  will  be  reduced  correspondingly. 

The  installation  of  new  and  modern  equipment  may 
be  expressed  as  a  direct  proportion  in  the  following 
manner :  The  cost  of  new  equipment  is  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  old  equipment,  as  the  efficiency  of  the  modern 
equipment  is  to  the  cost  of  the  old  equipment. 


Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  good  friend  has  sent  us  a  can  of  “Sugar  Com.”  On 
the  label  is  listed  the  specialties  put  up  by  the  packer. 
They  comprise  an  imposing  array.  On  the  opposite 
panel  of  the  label  is  printed  a  great  deal  of  information 
regarding  the  chemical  and  health-giving  constituents 
of  canned  corn.  Further  information  is  given  which 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  com  in  the  can  is  the  best 
that  can  be  bought.  Our  friend  writes: 

“Please  look  this  can  of  corn  over  carefully.  After  you 
have  read  the  label,  examine  the  contents.  Then  plc«se 
write  and  tell  me  if  you  think  I  should  adopt  a  similar 
label.” 

Unless  one  wants  to  tell  the  consumer  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  how  corn  can  be  quickly  and  economically  pre¬ 
pared  for  serving,  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
label  or  the  printed  matter  on  it.  The  colors  used  are 
in  keeping  with  one  another,  the  lithography  is  good, 
the  cut  used  for  the  front  panel  is  excellent. 

And  then  you  consider  next  the  contents  of  the  can. 
Sold  for  extra  standard  corn,  it  is  just  about  as  poor  an 
article  as  one  connected  with  the  canning  industry 
would  ever  want  to  see  offered  to  the  housewives  of  the 
country. 

Packed  in  C  enamel-lined  tins,  the  contents  of  the  can 
are  muddy  looking ;  the  use  of  the  term  dark  gray  does 
not  describe  the  color  at  all.  The  corn  is  distasteful  to 
the  eye,  the  flavor  does  not  appeal  to  the  palate.  Any¬ 
one  buying  a  can  of  this  corn  and  serving  it  on  the 
table  would  be  fully  justified  in  deciding  at  once  to  dis¬ 
continue  using  canned  com.  The  fact  of  the  packer’s 
name  being  on  the  label  does  not  help  matters  any. 
The  purchaser  of  the  corn  is  not  going  to  decide  only  to 
buy  some  other  corn  in  the  can  the  next  time.  The 
wording  on  the  label  is  such  that  she  must  believe  that 
all  canned  corn  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  Not  only  the  in¬ 
dividual  canner  has  been  hurt,  but  all  canners  are  dis¬ 
credited. 


Here  is  what  our  friend  must  do  if  he  is  to  adopt  a 
similar  label.  He  must  pack  the  contents  of  the  can  up 
to  the  reputation  he  attempts  to  establish  by  the  label. 

Put  all  you  can  on  the  label  that  will  help  the  house¬ 
wife  to  feel  certain  she  is  using  quality  food  when  she 
serves  a  can  of  your  com.  Then  make  her  feel,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  that  you  have  not  said  enough  on  your  label 
about  the  deliciousness  and  tastiness  of  your  pack. 

But  you  say,  “Sometimes  we  have  a  run  of  com  that 
is  perfectly  healthful  and  splendid  value  for  the  money 
we  ask  for  it.  What  shall  we  do  with  it?  It  is  not  good 
enough  for  our  principal  label,  we  know ;  we  can’t  sell 
it  quickly  for  buyer’s  label,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
throw  it  away.  We  cannot  afford  to,  anyway.” 

In  the  word  principal  label  you  have  a  key  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  your  problem.  Have  a  principal  label,  make 
it  truthful,  make  it  striking,  describe  on  it,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  contents  in  the  can,  and  then  make  the 
contents  live  up  to  their  description. 

If  you  have  a  single  mixer  of  com  that  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  standard  you  have  set  for  your  pack, 
sell  it  only  under  some  label  as  far  different  as  possible 
from  your  principal  label. 

Make  your  principal  label  something  folks  can  swear 
by,  not  at. 

A  broker  writes: 

“I  think  I  have  a  grievance.  I  sold  early  in  the  year,  a 
dandy  order  of  canned  vegetables  for  a  canner  whom  I  have 
known  for  sometime.  Lately  my  customer  has  been  crowd¬ 
ing  me  for  deliveries  and  I  have  passed  the  requests  on  to 
my  packer.  The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  saying  he  had 
shipped  a  car  to  my  customer  and  that  there  wouldn’t  be 
any  more.  He  simply  said  in  partial  explanation  the  sum¬ 
mer  had  been  a  hard  one,  the  crop  did  not  turn  out  well.” 

Let’s  suppose  there  had  been  an  overproduction  of 
the  commodity  in  question.  Let  us  suppose  the  pack¬ 
er  was  anxious  to  quickly  dispose  of  a  large  surplus. 
Don’t  you  think  he  would  be  willing  and  very  apt  to 
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tell  you  all  about  how  well  the  crop  turned  out.  Don’t 
you  suppose  he  would  tell  you  all  about  how  many  cases 
he  had  on  hand  which  he  was  anxious  to  sell  as  soon  as 
possible.  You  bet  he  would.  He  would  tell  you  all  this 
and  then  some.  Any  canner  would. 

All  right,  then,  you  have  a  decided  grievance.  Any 
right-minded,  square-shooting  packer  will  tell  you  at 
once  the  percentage  of  delivery  he  has  been  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  in  event  of  a  necessary  pro-rata  delivery.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  event  of  a  cancellation  late  in  the  shipping  sea¬ 
son  you  will  not  see  such  canners  in  the  market  with 
goods  they  have  been  compelled  to  pro  rate  in  the  fall. 

Here  is  a  thought  well  brought  out  by  our  inquiring 
friend,  the  broker.  When  you  must  pro  rate  deliveries, 
be  just  as  willing  and  anxious  to  tell  your  representa¬ 
tives  and  customers  about  your  pro-rata  delivery,  with 
full  ijarticulars,  as  you  are  to  tell  them  about  the  stocks 
you  wish  to  sell  when  you  have  a  surplus. 

The  average  broker  and  grocery  buyer  are  fair-mind¬ 
ed  people  when  not  imposed  upon. 

The  canner  always  has  to  face  the  hazard  of  crop 
shortage  or  overproduction.  Of  the  two,  probably  a 
crop  shortage  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  to  the  or¬ 
derly  conduct  of  the  canning  trade  and  the  building  of 
ever-increasing  volume  and  profits. 

In  times  of  short  crops  every  canner  should  bend 
over  backwards  in  his  efforts  to  give  each  and  every 
one  of  his  brokers  and  customers  fair  treatment  and 
full  information.  Only  by  doing  this  can  sales  contacts 
b('  continued  on  a  friendly  and  profitable  basis. 

Even  next  year  may  develop  the  overproduction 
feared  by  many,  and  whenever  it  comes  the  canner  who 
played  fair  and  above  board  when  things  were  short  is 
the  canner  who  will  get  the  breaks.  That  is  what  some 
will  say,  while  the  buyer  placing  the  orders  will  know 
he  is  only  giving  his  packer  the  business  rightfully  due 
him. 

CANNERS’  LECTURE  BUREAU  IN  ACTION 


Lectures  as  listed  below  will  be  delivered  during  the 
month  of  October: 

October  3rd — New  Progress  Club,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

October  4th — Chenoa  Woman’s  Club,  Chenoa,  Ill. 

October  7th  —  Zinsmaster  Auditorium,  2.00  P.  M., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

October  7th  —  Zinsmaster  Auditorium,  8.00  P.  M., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

October  7th — The  American  Red  Cross,  Decatur,  Ill. 

October  8th — Immaculate  Conception  School,  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minn. 

October  8th — Armory,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

October  9th  —  Business  Men’s  League,  Albert  Lea, 
l\linn. 

October  9th  —  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

October  10th — Watseka  Women’s  Club,  Watseka,  Ill. 

October  10th — Commercial  Club,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

October  10th — Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

October  11th — Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

October  14th — St.  Paul  Housewives  League,  St.  Paul, 
I\Iinn. 

October  14th — Junior  High  School,  Home  Economics 
Clas.ses,  10.00  A.  M.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

October  14th — Coliseum,  2.00  P.  M.,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 


October  14th — ^Waukegan  Woman’s  Club,  Waukegan, 
Ill. 

October  15th — Commercial  Club,  Carroll,  Iowa. 
October  16th — High  School,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
October  17th — Tourist  Club,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 
October  17th — Prinz  Academy,  2.00  P.  M.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

October  17th  —  Prinz  Academy,  8.00  P.  M.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

October  18th  —  Auxiliary  of  The  Academy  of  Our 
Lady,  Chicago,  Ill. 

October  18th — Community  House,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
October  21st — Davenport  Women’s  Club,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

October  22nd — Columbian  Club,  Flint,  Mich. 
October  22nd — Moline  Woman’s  Club,  Moline,  Ill. 
October  23rd — Woman’s  Club,  Rockville,  Ind. 
October  25th — Federation  Women’s  Clubs,  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

October  29th — Elgin  Woman’s  Club,  Elgin,  Ill. 
CONVENTION  DATES 


Notice. — Convention  time  is  approaching  and  all  are 
interested  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  all  such  meetings. 
Secretaries  should  furnish  us  this  information  as  soon 
as  the  decision  is  made.  Keep  this  calendar  correct  and 
up-to-the-minute,  and  it  will  help  evervbody,  including 
your  meeting. 

Oct.  17-18-19,  1929 — Glass  Containers’  Annual  Meeting, 
Hotel  Royal  York,  Toronto. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929— Ohio  Canners,  annual,  place  and  hotel 
to  be  announced  later. 

Dec.  12-13,  1929 — New  York  State,  annual.  Hotel  Niag¬ 
ara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20-24,  1930 — National  Canners,  National  Food 
Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

AUSTRALIAN  CANNERS  CONTRACT  FOR  FRUIT 
FROM  SETTLERS 


During  July  a  canning  contract  was  entered  into 
between  the  Associate  Canners  of  Sydney  and  the 
settlers  of  Griffith  and  Yenda  sections  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Yanco  section  of  the  Murrumbidgee  Irri¬ 
gation  area,  by  which  Sydney  canners  have  agreed  to 
take  2,200  tons  of  peaches  and  250  tons  of  apricots  an¬ 
nually  for  five  years  at  £9  per  ton  for  peaches  and 
£10  for  apricots,  delivered  on  rail,  according  to  Trade 
Commissioner  E.  C.  Squire,  at  Sydney,  Australia,  in  a 
report  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  canners  also  undertake  to  supplv  cases  for  trans¬ 
port  of  the  fruit  to  Sydney  and  pay  the  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties  a  handling  fee  of  5  per  cent.  This  arrangement 
is  a  death-knell  to  the  proposal  made  by  co-operative 
growers  of  Griffith  and  Yenda  a  few  weeks  ago  to  take 
over  the  state  cannery  at  Leeton  and  run  its  as  a  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  that  would  handle  the  whole  of  the 
canning  fruit  on  the  irrigation  area.  The  growers  of 
the  Leeton  section  of  the  area  turned  down  this  pro¬ 
posal,  and  the  Water  Conservation  and  Irrigation  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  New  South  Wales,  who  control  the  irri¬ 
gation  are  as  of  New  South  Wales,  was  undecided  in  its 
attitude.  However,  by  this  contract  all  negotiations 
are  at  an  end,  and  the  Leeton  cannery  remains  on  the 
State’s  hands,  probably  to  incur  still  further  losses. 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  -  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Factories  _ 

FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Adddress  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave. ,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— Two  canneries  in  Central  New  York,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  for  canning  vegetables.  Electricity, 
excellent  water  supply.  For  further  particulars 

Address  Box  A-1702  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

- - - — - - . 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Publishml  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — An  experienced  man  for  operating  a  cannery  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  packing  and  handling  of  Shrimp  and 
Grapefruit.  Furnish  reference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1291,  Savannah,  Ga. 


WANTED -A.  1  Superintendent  for  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice  Canning  Plant,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  and  capable  of 
running  the  production  end  of  the  business,  from  A  to  Z.  Unless 
you  have  had  practical  experience  in  packing  Grapefruit,  and  its 
products,  please  do  not  apply.  Must  also  know|  how  to  install 
new  machinery,  and  keep  it  in  running  condition. 

Address  Box  B-1703  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Building  and  equipping  'canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syrups.  10  years 
experience. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  married  man  26,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  use  of  labelling  machinery  and  warehousing.  Can 
give  the  very  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1701  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 


NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  cannera  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  datat.  20th  Edition. 


Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com-' 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  piven. 
Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

fVriie  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


size 
No.  2^  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I 
No.  2 


$15.03  per  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.96  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAIN(R$  OF  fIN  RtATt  -  BIACK  IRON  -CAIVASI/fO  iH,.n  i.n«i 
MtlAi  SIGNS 


/ 


™TTr 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 


LABELS 


The  label  has]  been  called  *‘a 
silent  salesman.**  A  Gamse 
Label  talks. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

■  l-,itno^cLpher‘s 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


OiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillllllllllllllllllllliiTiTmimimir 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lov)€$t  flgare  generaUy  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flrurea  corrected  theee  Brokers:  |ThoiiiM  J.  Mewan  A  Oo.  *Hewsrd  E.  Jones  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  onr  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  T.**  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

asparagus*  (Califernia) 

Balto.  I 

White  Mammoth,  No. 

Peeled,  No.  2% . ...~~ 

Laree,  No.  2% . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . ••••"• 

Medinm,  No.  2% . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  ~.~- 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Small,  No.  2% . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  Na  1  sq.._  ~.~- 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green.  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq............  8.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  *  80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  8  . - 

In  Sauce,  18  os . . 80 

No.  2  .  l-OO 

No.  2%  .  I  M 

No.  10  .  8  00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2.  J.OO 

Standard  Cut  Green.  No.  10 .  8.00 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 .  1.85 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 

LIMA  BEANS^ 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.10 

No.  10  .  11-60 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.76 

No.  10  .  9-60 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  8.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.20 

No.  to  . —  6.76 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETSt 

Prices  on  application 

Baby.  No.  2.. . . 

8-15,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  8 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Sliced:  No.  10 .  4.60 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz .  1.16 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.76 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.66 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.00 

Split,  No.  10 .  8.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.66 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 1.06 

Na  10 . 6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES2 

SUndard  No.  2 . 1.86 

No.  10  .  6.76 

PEAS2 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co. .  1.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.76 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.60 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.,  .70 

Petit  Pols  . 90 

Fancy  Petit  Poia,  Na  . . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.85 

No.  10  . 


CANNBD  VRGBTABLI8— Oeutined 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Na  2Vi  _  1.26  - 

No.  2  _ _ _ 

No.  10  . 4.00  4.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  Na  2 . 96  1.00 

No.  2%  _ 1.80  1.86 

No.  3  .  1.40  1.60 

No.  10  _ 4.00  4.60 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  . . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.40 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co. . 80  . 

No.  2H  .  1.05  1.06 

No.  3  .  1.10  1.15 

Na  10  .  3.60  3.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 70  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  2  .  1.16  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.76  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  6.76 

Standard,  No.  1 . 62V.  ....... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  ”  .... 

No.  2  . 90 

F.  O.  B.  County . 8714  . 

No.  3  .  1.40  . .'. 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.36  . 

No.  10  .  4.78  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.60  . 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 65 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.26 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10_ . . . 

Michiimn,  Na  10 . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Maryland,  No.  8....» . . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (Califernia) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  Na  . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Na  8  _ _ _ 

No.  10  Water . 

Na  2  Prosenred _ ......... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . . . 

BLUBBKRRISS* 

Maina  Na  1. _ 

No.  10  . . . . 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  Mo.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  Na  2 _ ...» 

Extra  Preserred,  Na  2„ . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  StanAurd  2^......... 

Cboiea  No.  2)4 . . . 

Fancy,  Na  2H~— . . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  Na  2 _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  Y.  C. 

Cboiea  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  Na  1 . 

Standard  White,  Na  2 . . 

Extra  Standard  Whita  Na  2 _ _ 

Seconds,  Whita  Na  2....... . . . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2— . . 

Yellnw  Me.  a 

Extra  Standard  TMlow,  No.  i. .......... 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled.  No.  8 . . . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  7.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

Na  8  . 1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Elxtra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  8  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2^ . 

Choice  . .r...  3.50 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama.  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra.  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2^ .  2.85 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  11.50 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  iioi) 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  4.00 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

16  oz . 

17  oz. . 

18  oz . 

19  oz.  . 

Standard.  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz!! 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lh.  cases,  4  doz. . 

Vi-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

)4-lb.  eases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 


Standards.  4  oz 

_  1  9K 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects.  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  Vt . 

Cohoc.  Tall.  No.  1  „  . 

.  3.60 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  Na  1 . . . 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 

Chums.  Tall  . 

2.85 

1  fiO 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  Na  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport.  Me.,  1928  pack 
)4  Oil.  Koyless . 

)4  Oil,  Doeorated..  . . . 

)4.  Oil.  Tomato.  Carton . 

%  Mustard.  Keyless . 

)4  Oil.  Carton . 

Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  Per  ease . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  )48  . 

White,  %s  . 

14.00 

8.00 

14.50 

White,  Is  . . . 

Blue  Fin,  . 

Blue  Pin,  1« .  . . ,  . 

26.00 

7.00 

1I.9B 

Strined.  VfS  . 

5.50 

Yellow.  Mis  . 

Yellow,  Is  . . 

7.00 

18.26 

28 
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Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  €300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Maspelh.  N.  Y.  U>  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 
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in  a  wild  dream.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  such 
prices,  and  nothing  apparent  now  to  prevent  them.  The 
so-called  fresh  tomatoes  from  the  South  and  Mexico 
will  not  be  the  competitor  they  were  two  years  ago,  no 
matter  what  the  crops  there  may  be  or  how  many  may 
Jobbers  Using  Futures — This  Checks  Buying — Holders  raised  ;  for  retail  distributors  are  thoroughly  dis- 

Should  Stand  Firm — Advances  Do  Not  Bother  Buy-  gusted^  with  this  green  stuff,  because  of  the  heavy 
ers.— Tomato  Canners  Set  Good  Example-Fresh  losses  in  it.  They  buy  a  crate  of  these  expensive  toma- 
Vegetables  Have  Run  Their  Course-This  Is  a  Can-  ^oes  and  half  of  it  spoils  and  is  a  total  loss  before  they 
ner’s  Year- Vegetables  in  Detail.  f an  sell  it  And  not  only  of  tomatoes,  but  of  peas  and 

lettuce  and  other  green  stuff.  So  true  is  this  that  there 
SING  FUTURES — Market  operators  say  that  the  are  now  repacking  stations,  where  the  green  stuff  is 
demand  for  canned  foods  is  quiet  in  all  sections  of  worked  over,  repacked  into  small  carriers,  and  they  are 
the  country,  and  this  is  but  natural.  The  buyers  going  to  try  to  retail  them  in  original  packages,  claim- 
are  now  taking  in  their  futures,  bought  earlier  and  at  ing  the  loss  is  held  down  in  this  way.  But  the  prices 
very  favorable  prices  to  themselves,  and  when  a  house  are  necessarily  very  high,  making  them  rare  luxuries, 
has  to  pay  out  large  sums  of  money,  as  they  are  doing  So  don’t  be  alarmed  at  the  reports  that  the  market  is 
now,  they  do  not  feel  like  buying  further.  All  of  them  quiet,  and  don’t  be  talked  into  parting  with  your  goods 
realize  that  canned  foods  are  good  property  and  that  “because  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  market.” 
they  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  same  goods  It  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  these  would-be 
later  on,  but  this  does  not  greatly  move  the  buyers,  for  advisors  are  merely  seeking  their  own  welfare,  and  try- 
they  know  that  they  will  simply  have  to  add  the  neces-  fng  to  get  real  bargains  for  their  friends.  There  is  not 
sary  percentage  to  the  cost,  whatever  it  is,  and  that  the  an  item  of  canned  foods  on  the  list  today  that  needs  be 
Roods  will  continue  to  go  out.  And  that  is  a  feature  reduced  in  price  to  move  every  case  of  it.  The  best-in- 
which  canners  ought  to  realize :  a  few  cents  per  dozen  formed  market  operators  all  agree  that  prices  must 
to  the  buyer  means  very  much  less  than  what  the  can-  steadily  advance,  and  some  of  them  to  very  high  levels, 
ners  are  lead  to  believe,  and  it  means  even  less  to  the  If  you  must  have  money  put  the  surplus  goods  in  ware- 
consumers.  If  the  canners  bear  that  in  mind  they  will  house  and  borrow  money  on  them,  but  don’t  sacrifice 
not  be  afraid  to  ask  the  proper  price  for  their  goods,  your  profits  and  hurt  the  whole  market  by  cutting  your 
and  hold  for  it,  and  get  it.  And  that  would  mark  a  mild  prices.  If  you  cannot  make  money  this  year,  and  under 
revolution  in  canned  foods  selling  by  the  canners.  present  marketing  conditions,  you  will  never  make 

With  the  advent  of  cold  weather,  and  the  passing  of  money  in  this  business, 
the  last  of  the  kitchen  garden  supplies,  consumer  de-  Asparagus— The  pack  this  year  was  a  very  good  one, 

mand  upon  the  retailers  will  heavily  increase,  and  in  but  it  has  moved  out  more  quickly  than  the  packers  ex¬ 
turn  the  demand  by  the  retailers  upon  the  stocks  of  the  pected,  and  supplies  are  now  in  very  satisfactory  shape 
distributors  will  be  heavier.  That  stocking  up  by  the  for  the  canners.  The  market  is  firm,  with  no  weakness 
retailers  is  now  taking  place,  but  the  jobber  must  have  apparent. 

a  large  volume  of  this,  and  see  some  of  his  future  Pork  and  Beans — The  early  expectations  that  the 
money  coming  back,  before  he  feels  warranted  in  buy-  white  bean  crop  would  be  a  heavy  one  this  season  lead 
ing  further.  That  is  but  natural,  and  it  accounts  for  canners  to  accept  futures  at  low  prices,  and  now  that 
the  lack  of  active  demand  at  this  time.  So  there  need  the  crop  is  shown  to  have  suffered,  as  did  all  crops  this 
be  no  weakness  in  canned  foods  prices  just  because  the  season,  these  early  sellers  are  faced  with  trouble.  Spot 
market  is  now  quiet.  The  action  of  the  Ozark  tomato  goods  are  held  higher  and  will  advance,  for  dry  beans 
canners  is  the  right  one:  they  have  closed  their  books  are  high  and  strong. 

and  their  warehouses,  and  intend  to  hold  any  remain-  Stringless  Beans — The  Government  reports  did  all 
ing  surplus  of  canned  tomatoes  until  after  the  turn  of  they  could  to  get  through  a  good  big  string  bean  crop, 
the  year,  because  they  expect  to  see  No.  2s  at  $1.25  but  Nature  just  would  not  behave.  Some  canners  were 
then  or  shortly  after  that.  And  they  are  not  indulging  very  fortunate  in  getting  good  yields  from  increased 
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acreage,  and  probably  final  figures  will  show  a  larger 
pack  than  last  season.  This  pack  is  steadily  increasing, 
but  the  beans  were  taken  as  quickly  as  packed,  and  the 
surplus  is  now  strong  and  will  be  stronger.  It  will  not 
meet  the  demands. 

Beets — The  canners  tried  to  increase  the  pack  of 
beets  this  season  by  increasing  the  acreage,  but  again 
Nature  fooled  them,  and  the  crop  will  hardly  equal  last 
year’s,  with  the  beets  running  largely  to  the  smaller 
sizes,  owing  to  the  long  drought.  Any  surplus  which 
the  canners  may  have  over  the  future  sales  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent  property,  and  is  held  today  at  purely  nominal 
prices,  a  matter  of  agreement  between  holder  and  buy¬ 
er.  In  other  words,  put  your  own  prices  on  them. 

Carrots— Carrots  are  in  the  same  condition  as  beets, 
in  all  respects. 

Corn — Frosts  have  nipped  the  last  remaining  hope 
of  a  few  more  cases,  and  the  corn  pack  of  1929  is  made. 
The  game  now  is  to  guess  the  pack,  and  many  think  it 
will  not  exceed  last  year’s  small  one.  In  any  event 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  hold-over  and  new- 
packed  corn  together  to  keep  the  market  going.  And 
it  would  seem  a  good  many  turned  to  the  yellow  corn 
this  season,  and  it  is  said  in  the  rumor  column  that 
there  was  more  yellow  corn  packed  than  white.  What 
result  this  will  have  on  the  consuming  public  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  will  probably  not  do  genuine  Golden 
Bantam  corn  any  good.  Standard  corn  is  now  above 
the  dollar  mark,  and  going  strong.  Other  grades  in 
proportion,  and  some  of  the  specials,  like  fancy  shoe- 
peg,  are  at  v/artime  prices.  Corn  made  itself  this  sea¬ 
son,  because  the  intended  acreage  and  pack  would  not 
have  done  so. 

Lima  Beans — The  canners  had  hoped  to  increase  the 
pack  of  this  splendid  article  this  season,  but  again  Na¬ 
ture  would  not  permit.  The  crop  had  a  hard  time  of  it, 
and  the  pack  is  neither  large  in  size  nor  of  high  qual¬ 
ity.  In  fact,  it  is  less  than  last  year’s  output,  and  that 
was  all  gone  before  new  packing  commenced.  So  the 
outlook  here,  again,  is  for  a  scramble  for  what  remains. 
The  people  like  lima  beans,  and  they  will  pay  the  price. 

Kraut — Rumors  of  bootlegging  cabbage  crops,  be¬ 
cause  the  fresh  market  prices  are  very  high,  are  heard, 
and  the  canners  are  having  their  troubles.  The  crop 
was  cut  short,  and  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  kraut  cut  that  should  have  been 
cut  by  this  time.  The  pack  must  be  lighter,  and  this  is 
unfortunate  because  the  consumers  were  turning  heav¬ 
ily  to  the  canned  article,  and  consumption,  under  the 
impetus  of  the  advertising  campaign,  was  increasing 
finely.  But  canned  kraut  must  share  in  higher  prices 
with  other  canned  articles. 

Peas— The  market  stood  the  blow  of  a  heavier  pack 
in  verv  good  shape.  The  supplies  on  hand  seem  to  be 
strongly  held,  and  the  prediction  that  all  stocks  will  be 
cleaned  out  before  next  pea  canning  time  continues. 
There  are  but  few  peas  in  this  section,  Wisconsin 
having  most  of  the  increase,  and  the  canners  there  are 
not  worried.  No  changes  this  week,  and  the  market  is 
reported  as  growing  stronger. 

Pumpkin — And  now  that  the  canners  are  beginning 
on  their  pumpkin  packing,  they  find  that  the  drought 
has  made  the  pumpkin  smaller  and  not  so  fleshy,  and 
so  the  yield,  aside  from  being  below  expectations,  is 
showing  a  smaller  outcome  in  cans.  It  seems  buyers 
are  anxious  to  cover  and  canners  are  not  anxious  to 
commit  themselves.  This  market  is  stronger  and  prices 
advancing. 


Spinach — Buyers  are  trying  to  make  much  of  the 
good  spinach  pack  in  California  last  spring,  but  the 
coast  canners  say  that  their  stocks  are  well  worked 
down,  and  certainly  there  has  been  no  surplus  packed 
in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Prices  here  are 
ven^  firm,  and  it  is  hoped  the  present  good  weather  will 
bring  a  fair  crop  of  spinach. 

Sweet  Potatoes — There  was  a  big  acreage  of  sweets 
put  up,  but  experts  believed  that  the  drought  and  un¬ 
favorable  summer  would  hurt  the  yield.  The  prices  on 
the  raw  stock,  now  that  shipments  are  coming  in  good 
volume,  are  easier  and  lower,  and  canners  feel  tempted 
to  get  1x5  work  on  them.  Prices  for  the  canned  article 
are  fairly  firm. 

Tomatoes — The  market  condition  is  commented  upon 
above,  and  prices  can  only  be  reported  as  firmer  this 
week  than  last,  with  fewer  canners  forcing  goods,  and 
more  willing  to  hold  for  the  better  prices  in  view.  No. 
2s  have  crossed  the  dollar  line  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  and  No.  3s  are  moving  rapidly  towards  the 
$1.50  mark.  Just  where  10s  may  go  before  the  soup 
and  condiment  men  are  fully  supplied  is  hard  to  guess. 
They  look  like  $5  in  the  very  near  future. 

Turnip  Top  Greens  and  other  greens  of  the  various 
kinds  have  been  increasing  in  their  packs  each  year,  the 
people  evidently  liking  them.  The  packs  were  only 
light  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  supplies  on  hand 
are  very  limited.  Prices  are  fair. 

Fruits  are  in  such  strong  position  that  they  do  not 
need  individual  attention  here.  The  apple  crop  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  a  very  big  one,  but  as  the  crop  ripened  it  was 
found  badly  infested,  w'ormy  and  poor.  Good  apples, 
therefore,  are  bringing  high  prices. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  experience  we  saw  Keifer 
(sand)  pears  affected  by  the  weather  or  drought,  for 
we  have  seen  many  trees  with  their  usual  load  of  fruit, 
but  smaller  in  size  than  we  have  ever  seen  such  pears 
before.  That  crop  will  have  no  effect  upon  pear  con¬ 
sumption  this  season,  and  that  makes  the  situation  that 
much  stronger.  Grapes  were  similarly  affected,  so  the 
people  will  have  to  depend  upon  canned  fruits  for  this 
winter’s  supplies. 

F'ish — Salmon  seem  to  be  coming  back  into  strong 
position,  but  sardines  are  weak,  the  canners  forcing  the 
market.  Oysters  have  not  as  yet  come  into  their  own, 
but  cold  weather  will  soon  bring  attention  to  them. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater," 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Strong,  Active  Market — Tomatoes  Advancing — Corn 
Firm — Trading  in  Beans  Light — Fruits  Continue  in 
Good  Demand — Shrimp  Scarce  and  High — Interest 
in  Spinach — Peas  Selling  Well. 

New  York,  October  10,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — General  activity  in  nearly  all 
lines,  with  firm  prices  ruling,  and  with  a  strong 
market  in  Southern  tomatoes,  continues  this  week 
in  the  New  York  territory.  In  Southern  tomatoes  pack¬ 
ers  are  quoting  60c  on  standard  Is  and  87V2C  on  stand¬ 
ard  2s.  For  10s  some  business  has  been  done  at  $4.50 
and  other  packers  are  holding  at  still  higher  levels, 
with  $4.75  the  approximate  price  sought  by  packers. 
There  is  a  firm  market  in  corn.  In  the  fish  lines  the 
featured  article  at  this  time  is  shrimp,  with  a  scarcity 
in  spot  goods.  Canned  fruits  are  firm  and  active,  with 
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peaches  selling  rapidly  in  the  face  of  impending  price 
advances. 

Southern  Tomatoes— There  is  an  excellent  market 
for  Southern  tomatoes,  with  buyers  operating  freely 
at  the  present  levels,  which  quote  standard  Is  at  60c; 
standard  2s  at  STt-vC.  and  10s  at  $4.50  to  $4.75,  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  This  territory  is  a  large  factor  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  tomatoes,  and  from  reports  in  the  trade 
it  appears  that  this  year’s  sale  of  this  food  here  will 
pass  all  previous  records. 

Com — The  situation  in  corn  is  firm  and  active,  with 
Southern  canners  quoting  $1.05  for  standard  2s.  Con¬ 
siderable  business  has  been  booked  at  this  level,  and 
buyers  here  state  that  they  believe  canned  com  will 
regain  much  of  its  popularity  in  this  market.  For  some 
time  past  corn  has  been  overlooked  in  favor  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  peas  in  this  territory. 

String  Beans — While  there  has  not  been  any  buying 
cf  large  volume  in  string  beans,  the  market  holds  firm 
with  some  trading  being  accomplished  in  standard  2s 
at  $1  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Canned  Fruits — A  strong  undertone  rules  in  all  can¬ 
ned  fruits,  with  peaches  holding  the  limelight  just  at 
present.  Reports  from  the  coast  of  an  expected  short¬ 
age  in  this  year’s  pack,  apparently  substantiated  by 
developments,  have  brought  peaches  to  the  forefront  in 
buying  activities.  Packers  are  predicting  higher  prices 
for  peaches,  which  are  at  this  time  selling  at  $2.20  for 
standard  21/2S.  This  size  is  reported  scarce,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  strong  demand. 

Shrimp — The  fish  line  is  featured  now  by  the  demand 
for  shrimp,  with  a  good  call  for  spot  goods,  which  are 
scarce.  The  large  fancy  shrimp  are  hard  to  locate,  and 
high  prices  are  being  offered  and  paid  when  any  avail¬ 
able  lot  is  located. 

Tuna — Tuna  is  running  second  only  to  shrimp  in  the 
present  market.  Short  supplies  of  many  of  the  most 
wanted  items  are  reported,  and  prices  are  very  firm. 

Salmon — There  is  no  great  call  for  salmon  at  this 
time,  all  buying  interest  in  fish  being  centered  on  tuna 
and  shrimp.  However,  packers  are  not  worried  over 
the  situation,  as  salmon  is  a  standard  commodity,  and 
its  sale  does  not  vary  greatly  from  one  year  to  another. 

Sardines — Quiet  rules  in  the  sardine  market,  with 
little  buying  interest  apparent  at  this  time. 

Peas — This  popular  canned  food  is  moving  steadily 
and  rapidly  into  consuming  channels,  with  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  again  featuring  the  canned  foods  lines  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  sales  volume.  Prices  are  firm  and 
unchanged. 

Spinach — There  was  an  unexpected  interest  displayed 
in  canned  spinach  this  week,  with  one  buyer  reported 
to  have  purchased  a  large  volume  of  Eastern  No.  2s. 
The  price  paid  was  not  available,  but  was  approxi¬ 
mately  at  the  quoted  level  of  $1  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

Asparagus — There  is  a  good  call  for  fancy  tips,  which 
are  moving  in  a  continuous  large  volume  into  retail  and 
consuming  channels.  Asparagus  is  fast  developing  into 
one  of  the  fastest  selling  high-priced  canned  foods. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Temporary  Lull  in  'Trading— Tomato  Crop  Over  in 
Neighboring  States— Catsup  Very  Short— The  Corn 
Market  Strong. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  9,  1929. 

AS  a  consequence  of  the  many  substantial  advances 
^^^in  canned  foods  values  recently  registered,  there 
is  at  present  a  temporary  lull  in  trading.  The  pro¬ 
longed  tomato  pack  has  cast  a  bit  of  uncertainty  on  the 
statistics  of  that  item,  and  has  put  a  little  shade  of  hes¬ 
itancy  into  other  products.  Also  the  rather  excessive 
total  on  the  pea  pack  as  announced  this  week  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  putting  on  of  brakes. 

Despite  all  of  the  above  cited  conditions,  the  public 
continues  to  buy  vigorously,  and  we  have  a  long,  hard 
pull  of  many  months  with  very  small  reserves  to  meet 
requirements. 

Buyers  with  a  wholesome  vision  of  the  consuming  re¬ 
quirements  ahead  are  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
conditions  with  a  knowledge  that  a  vigorous  revival 
may  start  up  later  this  month.. 

Tomatoes — The  crop  is  over  in  the  neighboring 
states.  The  trade  is  also  now  ready  to  believe  that  they 
are  through  in  the  East,  despite  a  few  tail-end  opera¬ 
tions  on  indifferent  fruit  gleaned  from  the  fields. 

We  now  come  into  a  condition  with  practically  no¬ 
body  in  this  section  owning  any  large  blocks  of  toma¬ 
toes,  and  a  strong  market  already  getting  under  way, 
with  strong  sellers  in  control  of  distribution  of  supplies 
for  the  next  10 1/2  months. 

Catsup — Very  short;  most  producers  pro-rating  to 
some  extent.  When  one  makes  a  careful  canvass  of 
several  states  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  locate  a  few  cars 
of  catsup,  and  meets  with  nothing  but  negatives  every¬ 
where,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  there  were  no  sur¬ 
pluses  produced  in  Midwest  nor  in  New  York  State. 

^  Tomato  Puree — A  condition  quite  as  cited  above  on 
catsup;  not  enongh  puree  to  go  around,  and  several 
buyers  waiting  for  every  car  which  might  possibly  be 
trimmed  out  of  some  final  loads  of  frostbitten  tomatoes. 

A  great  many  of  the  manufacturers  who  use  puree 
in  a  large  way,  but  who  are  not  canned  foods  people  in 
any  serious  meaning  of  the  word,  have  gotten  badly 
left.  They  did  not  sense  the  new  situation,  and  kept 
postponing  purchases  even  more  so  than  jobbers  who 
have  been  through  many  similar  situations  before. 

Some  people  will  be  paying  some  fancy  prices  for 
puree  between  now  and  next  fall. 

Corn — Market  very  strong.  Perhaps  a  little  lull  in 
the  number  of  sales  actually  made  this  week ;  but  that 
is  only  a  natural  consequence  to  the  sharp  advances 
registered.  Reports  of  pro-rata  deliveries  keep  coming 
in  from  everywhere,  and  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  there 
will  be  a  place  for  every  stray  case  of  corn  in  packers’ 
hands  before  the  winter  has  been  well  advanced. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  surpluses  of  No.  10  and  No.  5 
cans  corn  are  now'  practically  gone ;  also  an  extra  heavy 
demand  now  developed  on  No.  1  corn  has  shortened  the 
period  when  that  size  will  be  in  supply. 

Peas — The  1929  pea  crop  statistics  as  announced  has 
quite  astounded  everybody.  Many  w'ell-posted  buyers 
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and  brokers  here,  who  have  made  frequent  personal 
trips  into  Wisconsin  ever  since  the  pack  started,  state 
that  they  cannot  understand  where  the  pack  has  gone. 
Certainly,  unless  the  Wisconsin  pea  canners  are  past 
masters  in  spoofing  and  unanimously  maintaining  a 
poker  face,  the  merchandise  is  not  at  their  factories. 

Check-ups  with  field  warehouse  people  and  in  finance 
circles,  where  they  have  customarily  made  large  loans 
on  canned  peas,  reveals  an  equally  surprised  attitude. 
There  is  only  one  answer :  the  crop  moved  out  to  fill  up 
bare  shalves  and  the  public  is  now  eating  at  it  vigor¬ 
ously. 

Kraut — Spot  market  quite  bare.  All  packers  are 
cutting  cabbage  to  fill  their  tanks,  trying  to  force  nat¬ 
ural  curing  process,  in  many  cases  with  additional 
heat,  so  as  to  perhaps  enable  them  to  get  an  extra  run 
from  their  curing  tanks  during  the  present  few  weeks, 
when  cabbage  is  at  all  obtainable.  Any  extra  produc¬ 
tion  which  can  be  secured  will  be  badly  needed,  and  will 
be  sold  at  advancing  prices. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning  Trade." 


Some  Good  Runs  on  Tomatoes — Season  About  Closed — 
No  Cut  Prices — Not  Much  Surplus — Inclined  to  Hold 
Until  First  of  Year — Only  Part  Cars  of  Beans — Light 
Pack  of  Greens — Splendid  Volume  of  Retail  Business 
Reported. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  10,  1929. 

FATHER — No  general  rainfall  throughout  the 
Ozarks  last  week.  However,  good  showers  re¬ 
ported  from  different  points  in  the  district.  The 
average  temperature  has  been  below  normal  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  more  or  less  cloudy  days  and  rather 
cold  nights. 

Factory  Receipts  Tomatoes — A  goodly  number  of 
canners  whose  growers  had  late  set  fields  of  tomatoes 
report  good  runs  last  week  for  this  late  in  the  season. 
Canners  state  that  they  expect  quite  a  falling  off  in  re¬ 
ceipts  of  tomatoes  at  the  factory  during  the  present 
week,  and  with  a  number. of  canners  the  packing  season 
will  probably  close  next  week.  Canners  in  the  Ozark 
packing  district  who  had  growers  with  only  early  set 
fields  of  tomatoes  closed  down  their  factories  more 
than  a  week  ago,  as  there  was  no  fruit  left  on  the  vines. 

Tomato  Sales — There  were  quite  a  few  cars  of  toma¬ 
toes  sold  during  the  past  week.  These  sales  consisted 
principally  of  straight  cars  of  2s  standards.  Some  can¬ 
ners  with  odds  and  ends  of  Is  standard,  10  oz..  No.  303 
cans,  and  No.  2V2  standards  have  included  these  in  the 
sales  referred  to.  Buyers  who  have  been  coming  into 
Ihe  market  for  tomatoes  have  been  willing  to  pay  can¬ 
ners’  full  asking  prices,  and  there  is  no  disposition 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  canners  to  cut  prices. 

Today’s  Market  The  limited  number  of  canners  in 
the  district  who  are  holding  any  cars  of  tomatoes  un¬ 
sold  are  generally  holding  prices :  No.  Is  standard,  10 
oz.,  6214  to  65c ;  No.  303  cans,  1 6  oz.,  9214  ;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  $1;  No.  214  standards  (small  lots  only),  $1.40; 
No.  10  standards  (small  lots  only),  $5,  all  f.  o.  b.  ship¬ 
ping  points.  It  might  be  possible  to  find  some  canners 
holding  just  one  carload  of  2s  standards  who  might  be 
tempted  to  sell  their  last  car  at  95c  per  dozen,  factory 
point,  if  for  immediate  shipment,  under  packers’  labels. 


Canners  Holding — Scattered  throughout  the  district 
there  are  canners  here  and  there  who  are  holding  from 
two  to  five  cars  of  tomatoes,  principally  2s  standards, 
who  frankly  state  that  they  are  not  ready  to  sell  their 
tomatoes  now  even  at  $1  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point.  These  canners  believe  that  if  they  will  carry 
their  limited  holdings  of  tomatoes  until  after  the  holi¬ 
days  that  they  will  be  able  to  realize  more  money  than 
the  price  at  which  sales  can  be  made  at  present.  Some 
of  these  canners  believe  that  2s  standards  will  go  to 
$1.25  factory  points  during  the  late  winter  months,  and 
still  higher  than  that  during  the  spring  months.  There 
are,  perhaps,  in  the  district  a  few  canners  who  will 
carry  for  late  winter  and  spring  business  some  toma¬ 
toes  in  No.  1  standards,  10  oz..  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  and 
No.  2  standards.  These  few  canners  have  suitable 
warehouses  for  winter  storage,  and  are  strong  finan¬ 
cially,  and  can  abide  their  time  in  disposing  of  their  un¬ 
sold  surplus.  There  seems  to  be  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  any  canners  to  confirm  any  sales  on  basis  of 
prices  ruling  at  present  for  delayed  shipment. 

Chain  Stores — We  have  no  report  of  any  purchases 
having  been  made  of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks 
during  the  past  week  by  any  of  the  large  chain  store 
grocery  companies.  We  have  knowledge,  however,  that 
some  of  these  organizations  would  very  willingly  take 
on  some  blocks  of  tomatoes  if  they  could  secure  conces¬ 
sions  in  the  matter  of  prices.  It  seems  that  it  goes  very 
much  against  the  grain  of  the  buyers  for  these  chain 
stores  to  pay  the  present  ruling  market  prices  for  to¬ 
matoes. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Canners’  holdings  of  No.  2  cut 
stringless  green  beans  gro^v  less  at  the  close  of  each 
week,  and  the  No.  10  size  is  unobtainable  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  It  may  be  possible  to  pick  up  part  cars  of  No.  2 
cut  stringless  green  beans  as  low  as  $1.  However,  some 
canners  are  holding  at  $1.10.  We  hear  of  one  canner 
who  has  one  or  two  cars  of  No.  2  cut  stringless  green 
beans,  but  he  don’t  seem  anxious  to  sell  same,  and  his 
price  would  likely  be  $1.10  factory  points. 

Greens — We  have  no  late  information  in  regard  to 
the  probable  fall  pack  of  turnip  greens  and  mustard 
greens  which  are  usually  packed  by  the  canners  in 
Northwest  Arkansas.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
the  pack  will  be  very  light,  for  the  general  weather 
conditions  were  not  favorable  at  the  time  the  fall  acre¬ 
age  was  seeded.  As  we  do  not  know  of  any  actual  of¬ 
ferings,  we  refrain  from  naming  any  prices. 

Canned  Apples — The  price  on  No.  10  canned  apples 
remains  unchanged,  $3.50  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points.  Northwest  Arkansas.  The  price  of  the  raw 
fruit  is  so  high  that  should  there  be  any  change  in  the 
market  price  same  will  likely  be  higher,  certainly  not 
lower. 

Sales  to  Retailers — Jobbing  grocers  in  all  jobbing 
centers  in  the  Middle  West  are  reporting  a  splendid 
volume  of  business  in  the  sale  of  canned  tomatoes  and 
other  staple  canned  foods  to  retail  grocers.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  a  much  healthier  condition  prevails  from  a  job- 
be’s  standpoint  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of 
years.  Retailers  report  that  the  consumptive  demand 
for  canned  foods  at  present  is  in  larger  volume  than 
usual  for  this  period  in  the  year,  and  these  retailers 
seem  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  profits  they  are  deriv¬ 
ing  from  the  sale  of  these  canned  products. 
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THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Practically  No  Shrimp  Packed  for  Thirty  Days — 

Better  Weather  Raises  Hopes — Market  Very  Strong 

— Hot  Weather  Here  Not  Good  for  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  10,  1929. 
HRIMP — There  has  been  practically  no  shrimp 
packed  in  Alabama  in  the  last  thirty  days,  due  to 
stormy  conditions,  and  this  has  been  the  case  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisian  The  entire  shrimp  fleet  is 
back  into  the  game  this  week,  after  the  hurricane  that 
threatened  this  coast  last  week,  but  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pects  of  any  immediate  strike  of  shrimp,  and  the  few 
shrimp  that  will  be  caught  will  go  to  the  raw  shippers, 
as  there  will  hardly  be  enough  to  can.  One  consoling 
feature  is  that  the  stormy  period  is  over  with  for  this 
year  and  more  favorable  weather  conditions  are  looked 
for  from  now  on. 

However,  good  weather  does  not  mean  a  good  shrimp 
supply,  because  the  shrimp  will  have  to  be  in  these 
waters  to  be  caught,  but  good  weather  helps  out  won¬ 
derfully  when  the  shrimp  hits  on  the  coast.  The 
shrimp  trawlers  can  go  out  even  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  search  of  shrimp  when  the  weather  is  good,  which 
they  would  not  dare  do  if  weather  is  threatening. 
There  is  no  way  of  telling  where  the  shrimp  are,  as 
they  inhabit  and  feed  on  muddy  bottoms  and  seldom 
ever  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  the  only  way 
the  fishermen  find  them  is  by  dragging  their  nets 
(trawls)  in  the  bottom  of  the  bays  and  the-  Gulf.  In 
order  to  find  out  if  their  trawls  are  catching  any  shrimp 
without  having  to  pull  them  up  continuously,  they 
drag  a  small  triangular  net  alongside  of  their  boat 
called  “try-net,”  which  “try-net”  they  pull  up  to  ex¬ 
amine  at  short  intervals,  and  when  they  find  shrimp  in 
the  “try-net”  it  is  a  good  indication  that  the  trawl 
which  they  are  towing  at  the  stern  of  the  boat  is  catch¬ 
ing  shrimp,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  working  all 
right,  because  sometimes  the  trawl  gets  tangled  when 
it  is  put  overboard,  and  at  other  times  the  boards  on 
the  trawls  are  not  properly  adjusted  and  they  don’t 
spread  the  mouth  of  the  trawl  like  it  should  do  or  keeps 
it  off  the  bottom,  in  which  case  the  trawl  would  not 
fish. 

These  and  other  difficulties  or  setbacks  in  trawling 
for  shrimp  make  the  fishermen’s  trade  not  a  bed  of 
roses. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  very  strong  at  $1.45 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.65  and  $1.75  for 
No.  1  large  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp  is  about  equal 
to  the  supply,  which  keeps  the  stock  moving  as  fast  as 
received. 

Oysters — The  thermometer  insists  on  playing  around 
85  degrees,  which  makes  it  very  unfavorable  oyster 
weather,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  raw  oyster 
business  is  suffering  for  the  lack  of  demand  for  the 
bivalves.  However,  other  sections  that  have  had  a 
touch  of  fall  w’eather,  appear  to  be  oyster  hungry,  be¬ 
cause  the  demand  for  cove  oysters  is  picking  up  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  orders  and  the  movement  of  them  from 
this  section. 

The  oyster  reefs  or  bars  in  Alabama  are  doing  as 
well  as  can  be  expected,  after  having  been  destroyed 
this  past  spring  and  replanted,  but  nothing  great  was 
expected  of  the  reefs  this  year,  so  Alabama  will  not 


figure  in  the  oyster  supply  this  season,  but  hopes  to  be 
in  line  next  year. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  shipping  a  good  many 
raw  oysters  this  season,  but  they  will  not  commence  to 
can  them  until  the  middle  of  December,  when  oysters 
get  suitable  for  canning  purposes. 

A  firm  in  English  Lookout  (Regolets),  w'hich  is  lo¬ 
cated  right  in  the  Louisiana  Marsh,  will  ship  raw  oys¬ 
ters  again  this  year,  and  they  are  producing  a  mighty 
good  grade  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Regolets  is  one  of  the  best  sea  food  locations  for  raw 
shipping  and  canning  plants,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
places  whree  there  is  an  immense  wealth,  but  it  takes 
the  investment  of  another  wealth  to  get  it  out.  Being 
located  on  the  marsh,  the  houses  have  to  be  built  on 
piling,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  suitable  labor, 
due  to  poor  housing  conditions,  and  which  could  only 
be  remedied  by  bulkheading  several  acres  and  filling  it 
in.  This,  of  course,  would  be  too  big  an  undertaking 
for  just  one  or  two  small  packing  plants,  but  the  fact 
that  this  firm  that  shipped  oysters  out  of  Regolets  last 
year  is  again  shipping  this  year  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  possibilities  there,  which  invite  capital  to  investi¬ 
gate.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  cove  oysters: 
$1.35  per  dozen  for  5-ounce  cans  and  $2.70  per  dozen 
for  10-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Normal  Pack  of  Tomatoes  Seems  Out  of  the  Question — 
More  and  More  Withdrawals  on  Fruits  —  Pears 
Lighter  Than  Expected — Prices  on  Apricots  Easier — 
Blackberries  Short  —  Interesting  Question  on  As¬ 
paragus. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  10,  1929. 
OMATOES — Interest  in  canning  operations  in 
California  is  being  centered  largely  on  tomatoes, 
about  the  only  item  still  being  packed,  outside  of 
fish.  The  pack  of  tomatoes  in  September  was  very  dis¬ 
appointing  and  the  output  for  the  season  will  be  a  light 
one,  unless  warm  weather  extends  well  into  November. 
The  season  is  almost  a  month  late  and  a  normal  pack, 
considering  the  acreage,  seems  almost  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Packers  are  definitely  out  of  the  market  and 
many  have  sold  more  than  they  can  possibly  pack. 
September  is  supposed  to  be  the  warmest  month  of  the 
year  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  but  tempera¬ 
tures  were  well  below  normal  this  year,  with  cool 
nights.  October  has  started  off  in  better  shape,  with 
warm  days  and  mild  nights,  and  some  packers  are  re¬ 
porting  a  better  output  for  the  first  week  of  this  month 
than  for  the  entire  month  of  September. 

Fruits — The  canned  fruit  situation  shows  little 
change  from  that  of  recent  weeks,  other  than  that  the 
new  lists  being  put  out  with  interesting  regularity 
show  an  ever-increasing  number  of  blanks  as  with¬ 
drawals  are  made.  It  seems  definitely  settled  that  the 
cling  peach  pack  will  be  no  more  than  one-half  that  of 
last  year,  with  some  packers  holding  that  it  will  be 
little  more  than  7,000,000  cases.  A  steady  business  is 
being  done  in  this  fruit,  with  quite  a  few  canners  prac¬ 
tically  sold  up  and  with  prices  very  firm.  This  year’s 
pack  has  not  run  especially  high  in  quality  and  some 
buyers  are  specifying  deliveries  from  last  year’s  hold¬ 
over,  where  these  can  be  made.  A  larger  proportion  of 
the  peach  pack  was  made  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
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State  this  year  than  for  several  seasons,  there  having 
been  less  damage  from  frost  there. 

Pears — The  situation  on  pears  has  improved  some¬ 
what  of  late  on  the  showing  of  a  lighter  output  than 
originally  estimated.  This  year’s  pack  promises  to  be 
less  than  70  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year,  which  should 
help  greatly  in  moving  it.  The  export  demand  con¬ 
tinues  light,  but  a  fair  domestic  business  is  reported, 
particularly  on  the  lower  grades. 

Apricots^  -A  heavy  pack  of  apricots  was  made  this 
year,  and  this  is  the  one  fruit  on  which  there  has  been 
some  reductions  made  from  opening  prices  in  order  to 
get  business.  Most  of  the  price  cutting  seems  to  be 
over  and  the  market  is  in  a  rather  firmer  shape  than 
at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the  packing  season. 
Canners  have  been  expecting  a  rather  broader  market 
for  apricots  this  year,  owing  to  the  short  pack  of 
peaches  and  pears,  but  so  far  business  has  not  been 
especially  heavy.  Apricots  are  of  good  quality  this 
year,  canners  having  taken  special  care  to  pack  well- 
ripened  fruit,  following  complaints  along  this  line. 

Blackberries — Short  deliveries  are  being  reported  on 
blackberries  by  several  canners  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  and  some  price  advances  have  been  made  by  oth¬ 
ers,  particularly  on  No  10s.  The  water  grade  in  this 
size  has  been  advanced  to  $5.50.  In  several  districts 
the  output  proved  about  half  that  of  last  year. 

Asparagus — California  packers  of  asparagus  are 
much  interested  in  a  bulletin  from  the  Canners’  League 
of  California  having  to  do  with  the  Australian  duty  on 
this  canned  vegetable.  A  customs  order  is  in  effect  in 
Australia  classing  all  asparagus  as  tips  when  described 
as  such  on  containers  or  invoices,  or  when  not  exceed¬ 
ing  four  inches  in  length,  irrespective  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  duty  on  No.  1  round  can  asparagus,  classed 
as  long  spears,  is  4  per  dozen  tins,  whereas  if  the 
same  can  is  classed  as  tips,  the  duty  is  7  6  per  dozen 
tins,  or  almost  twice  as  much.  In  a  communication  to 
the  trade  Secretary  Preston  McKinney,  of  the  Canners’ 
League  of  California,  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  asparagus  packed  in  the  No.  1  tall  can  is  cut  four 
and  a  quarter  inches  long,  the  spears  shrink  in  the 


cooking  process  until  they  measure  slightly  under  four 
inches.  Due  to  this,  some  shipments  have  been  assessed 
on  the  higher  duty  charged  for  tips,  and  packers  are 
advised  to  take  this  into  consideration  in  selling  No.  1 
round  cans  of  asparagus  in  the  Australian  market.  It 
is  believed  that  by  cutting  the  asparagus  somewhat 
longer,  it  will  be  possible  to  pack  asparagus  in  this  size 
container  that  will  measure  the  full  four  inches  after 
processing.  Efforts  are  to  be  made  to  place  the  facts 
before  the  Australian  government  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  order  exempting  No. 
1  round  cans  from  the  tip  classification  and  next  year 
canners  packing  asparagus  for  export  will  see  that  a 
longer  cut  is  placed  in  this  size. 

Exports — The  San  Francisco  district  office  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  has  released  figures  showing  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  a  total  of  49,604,670  pounds  of 
canned  sardines,  valued  at  $3,931,512,  were  exported 
from  California.  These  figures  compare  with  40,838,- 
582  pounds,  valued  at  $3,440,204,  in  1928.  Exports  are 
made  to  sixty-four  foreign  countries  and  are  showing 
a  steady  gain.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  Asia  took  13,000,000  pounds  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  10,000,000.  The  Philippines  are  the  greatest 
Oriental  consumers.  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
take  equal  quantities. 

Exports  of  evaporated  and  dried  milk  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
amounted  in  value  to  $1,925,000,  with  75  per  cent  of  the 
shipments  going  to  the  Orient.  Shipments  are  also 
made  regularly  to  Cuba,  Panama  and  Mexico. 

According  to  the  Customs  Service,  olives,  the  way 
the  Greeks  prepare  them,  are  “dried  fruit.”  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  import  duty  of  4  cents  a  pound.  Importers 
argue  that  they  are  “fruit  in  brine”  and  should  pay  a 
tariff  of  only  20  cents  a  gallon.  Olives  from  Greece  are 
first  dried  and  then  soaked  in  brine  for  the  American 
trade.  The  semi-annual  session  of  the  San  Francisco 
Customs  Court  opened  recently  and  one  of  the  first 
matters  to  receive  consideration  was  that  of  the  duty 
on  olives. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Packers  Determined  in  Effort  to  Secure  Sufficient  Lightening  of  Consent  Decree  Burden 
to  Enable  Them  to  Enter  Chain  Store  Field — Government  Legislating  Regulation  Chain 
Stores  a  Possibility,  Says  Col.  Donovan — Chain  and  Wholesale  Grocers’  Stocks  Compared 
by  Government  Expert — Food  Manufacturers  Open  Ranks  to  All  Manufacturers  of  Products 
Sold  Through  Grocery  Trade — Action  Brings  Up  Question  of  Consolidation  of  Two 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Organizations. 


The  packers — with  the  court  hearing  on  the  meat  pack¬ 
ers’  petition  for  modification  or  abrogation  of  the  Consent 
Decree  deferred  until  early  in  November,  both  sides  now 
have  further  time  in  which  to  gird  their  loins  for  the  coming 
fray. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Chicago  packers  are  determined  to 
wage  a  strong  fight  for  court  action  which  will  permit  them  to 
enter  the  chain  store  field,  and  it  is  likewise  evident  that  they 
have  received  some  assurances  of  support  in  influential  quarters. 

Wholesale  grocers,  who  but  a  few  weeks  ago  sat  back  with 
contented  sighs  in  the  belief  that  the  long-drawn-out  consent 
decree  battle  was  at  an  end,  and  won,  are  now  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  fight  has  only  begun,  and  that  they  will  have  to 
continue  their  fight  if  they  wish  to  keep  the  meat  packers  out 
of  the  grocery  field. 


Just  what  the  attitude  of  the  chains  may  be  toward  the 
contemplated  move  by  the  packers,  designed  to  bring  them  into 
the  chain  store  field,  is  unknown,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  chain  grocers  will  not  welcome  the  meat  packers  with  open 
arms. 

Wholesale  and  retail  groceiy  competition  is  something  that 
the  chains  understand — have  no  fear  of — and  get  many  a  laugh 
out  of.  The  type  of  competition  which  Armour  and  Swift  could 
furnish,  however,  is  no  laughing  matter,  and  one  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  chain  grocers  serious  concern  if  the  meat  packers  are 
successful  in  their  attempt  to  have  the  Consent  Decree  modified. 

Chain  store  grocers  all  along  have  followed  a  hands-off  policy 
in  regard  to  the  Consent  Decree  fight,  and  have  been,  in  effect, 
letting  the  wholesale  grocers  of  the  country  fight  their  battles 
for  them.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  chain  grocers’  re¬ 
action  to  the  present  angle  of  the  case. 
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The  meat  packers  have  presented  a  strong  case  for  them¬ 
selves  thus  far,  and  it  is  safe  to  state  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  developing  considerable  sympathy  among  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  country.  It  follow^s,  naturally,  that  there  must  have 
developed  a  mighty  change  in  legislative  sentiment  toward  the 
meat  packers,  and  evidences  of  this  change  are  not  expected  to 
be  long  in  developing  publicity. 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  Chain  Stocks — An  interesting  compar¬ 
ison  of  stocks  carried  by  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  stores  was 
submitted  at  the  Southern  sectional  meeting  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  this  month  by  Ranson  R.  Gil¬ 
bert,  grocery  specialist  of  the  foodstuffs  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  The  report  resulted  from  a  second 
survey  made  this  year  of  the  stock  of  King,  Dobbs  &  Co.,  lead¬ 
ing  Chattanooga  wholesale  grocers.  The  analysis  of  selected 
inventory  items,  showing  a  comparison  between  a  jobber’s  ware¬ 
house  and  a  chain  store  warehouse,  contains  many  interesting 
items.  It  follows: 

Chain  Reduc. 


store 

Wholesale  items 

in 

P.C.  of 

Commodity 

items 

1927 

1929 

items 

reduc. 

Canned  fruits  . 

....  32 

104 

86 

18 

17.31 

Canned  vegetables . 

....  65 

205 

78 

127 

61.96 

Canned  meats  . 

....  14 

33 

26 

7 

21.21 

Canned  milk  . 

....  8 

13 

9 

4 

30.77 

Cereals  . 

....  32 

66 

24 

42 

63.64 

Coffee  . 

....  14 

27 

19 

8 

29.63 

Catsup  . 

....  6 

10 

3 

7 

70.00 

Chocolate  and  cocoa . 

....  10 

21 

11 

10 

47.62 

Cigarettes  . 

.  5 

23 

12 

11 

47.83 

Extracts  and  color  paste... 

.  11 

70 

21 

49 

70.00 

Dried  fruits  . 

.  22 

44 

42 

2 

4.55 

Flour  and  flour  preparations  9 

44 

42 

2 

4.55 

Jams  . 

.  8 

19 

9 

10 

52.63 

Jelly  . 

.  7 

12 

7 

5 

41.67 

Lard  substitutes  . 

.  6 

17 

17 

.... 

Macaroni  products  . 

.  7 

21 

14 

7 

33.33 

Mince  meat  . 

.  2 

10 

1 

9 

90.00 

Mops  . 

.  2 

9 

5 

4 

44.44 

Mustard  . 

.  4 

7 

3 

4 

57.14 

Oils,  cooking  . 

.  4 

12 

4 

8 

66.67 

Oil,  olive  . . 

.  4 

9 

4 

5 

55.56 

Olives  . 

.  8 

14 

7 

7 

50.00 

Peanut  butter  . 

.  4 

22 

7 

15 

68.18 

Pepper  . 

.  8 

17 

6 

11 

64.71 

Pickles  . 

.  18 

54 

20 

34 

62.96 

Preserves  . 

.  10 

23 

19 

4 

17.30 

Salt  . 

.  7 

28 

11 

17 

60.71 

Sauces  and  relishes . 

.  25 

44 

19 

26 

56.82 

Shoe  polish  . 

.  6 

12 

12 

Soaps  and  cleaners . 

.  32 

71 

56 

15 

21.13 

Soups,  canned  . 

.  20 

25 

19 

6 

24.00 

Spices  . 

.  24 

39 

29 

10 

25.64 

Starch,  laundry  . 

.  4 

10 

5 

5 

50.00 

Sugar  . 

.  9 

15 

11 

4 

26.67 

Syrups  and  molasses . 

.  12 

49 

22 

27 

55.10 

Tea  . 

.  21 

19 

13 

6 

31.58 

Vinegar  . 

.  6 

12 

10 

2 

15.67 

Total  . 

. 485 

1,225 

676 

549 

46.00 

“The  total  number  of  items  carried  by  the  grocery  firm  today 
is  1,412,  and  this  number  includes  186  items  that  are  stocked 
exclusively  for  institutional  trade.  The  total  number  in  1927 
was  2,100.” 

The  above  shows  that  wholesale  grocers  have  made  consid¬ 
erable  progress  in  standardizing  on  leading  brands,  but  shows 
also  that  the  chains  are  still  substantially  ahead  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  in  the  matter  of  simplification  of  stocks. 

Government  Regulation  of  Chains? — The  question  of  possible 
Federal  regulation  of  the  activities  of  chain  store  groups  has 
come  in  for  considerable  discussion  in  trade  circles  during  re¬ 
cent  years,  at  a  time  when  huge  new  food  combinations  have 


been  developing.  The  same  thought,  apparently,  is  in  the  minds 
of  responsible  Government  officials.  In  this  connection,  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Col.  William  J.  Donovan,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
during  the  Coolidge  administration,  is  quite  interesting.  Talk¬ 
ing  before  the  Chain  Store  Association  at  its  recent  convention, 
Colonel  Donovan  said,  in  part: 

“The  chain  store  has  been  the  object  of  hostile  and  discrimina¬ 
tory  legislation  in  several  States.  It  is  the  subject  of  economic 
surveys  by  governmental  and  private  agencies.  It  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  monopolistic,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  there  be 
investigation  of  its  competitive  practices.  It  is  resented  because 
it  does  dislodge  fundamentally  existing  channels  of  distribution, 
and  because  it  is  regarded  as  a  danger  to  the  man  who  has 
headed  a  small  enterprise  and  who  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
distinctly  American  institution.  With  all  these  disturbing  cries 
it  is  well  that  the  chain  store  should  take  stock  of  what  it  is 
doing,  chiefly  its  obligations  to  the  public,  and  be  sure  that  it* 
has  assimilated  its  methods  to  the  economic  policies  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

“The  chain  store  has  reached  its  present  growth  at  a  time 
when  the  American  business  man  was  realizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  profits  which  might  be  derived  in  fair  and  honest 
business  practice.  The  chain  store  has  so  far  succeeded  by  fol¬ 
lowing  this  policy.  It  has  made  its  profits  ultimately  by  giving 
to  the  consuming  public  a  good  product  at  a  reasonable  price. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  most  rigorous  and  efficient 
management.  There  is  nothing  in  our  anti-trust  laws  which 
puts  a  penalty  upon  efficiency  and  intelligence  in  business.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  our  anti-trust  laws  which  gives  to  the  in¬ 
efficient  the  right  to  exist.  If  you  follow  the  policies  which  you 
profess  to  have,  serve  the  American  consumer  with  a  better 
product  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  if  your  merchandising  is  of 
a  higher  quality  than  that  of  your  competitors,  and  if  you  do 
not  abuse  your  power  of  bargaining  to  intimidate  and  make 
suffer  the  producer  and  the  manufacturer,  then  the  fear  of  re¬ 
strictive  or  repressive  legislation  is  not  great.  So  long  as  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  feels  that  there  is  a  square  deal  it  is  not  impelled 
to  strike.  Onlv  when  aroused  by  unfair  and  unjust  methods, 
which  are  usually  the  result  of  stupidity,  does  it  bring  down  its 
hand.” 


One  Big  Food  Association? — Creation  of  an  association  of 
manufacturers  which  could  act  as  a  unit  in  representing  manu¬ 
facturers  of  any  and  all  products  sold  through  the  grocery  trade 
in  any  problems  which  might  arise  affecting  the  interests  of  all, 
has  been  suggested  by  tbe  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America.  In  extending  an  invitation  to  manufacturers  to  join, 
H.  R.  Drackett,  president,  said:  “The  field  for  mergers  among 
trade  associations  is  broader  than  most  people  realize.  In  many 
cases  there  is  duplication  of  effort  and  manufacturers  often  find 
themselves  paying  dues  to  several  small  trade  associations 
y  which  render  a  similar  service.  Concentration  of  effort  in  one 
’strong  and  well-equipped  organization  would  eliminate  present 
duplication  and  bring  about  a  harmonious  and  complimentary 
activity.  The  directors  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  America,  Inc.,  feel  that  by  inviting  mergers  of  smaller 
associations  they  are  taking  one  more  important  step  forward 
in  their  recently  announced  program  for  the  reducing  of  waste 
in  the  processes  of  grocery  distribution.  It  is  believed  that  the 
addition  of  these  associations,  with  their  members,  to  the  al¬ 
ready  strong  membership  roster  of  A.  G.  M.  A.  will  enlarge  its 
sphere  of  activity  and  influence  in  this  basic  industry,  and  will 
strengthen  its  attack  on  waste  and  inefficiency,  with  the  ultimate 
result  of  lower  prices  to  the  consumer.” 

American-National  Jobbers  Merger? — ^The  suggestion  for 
amalgamation  of  all  manufacturers’  groups  into  one  association 
once  again  brings  to  mind  the  oft-agitated  consolidation  of  the 
American  and  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associations.  The 
spectacle  of  two  national  associations,  supposedly  representing 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade  of  the  United  States,  is  certainly 
not  a  picture  of  harmony  and  efficiency  within  the  industry,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  times  like  the  present,  when  this  efficiency  and  har¬ 
mony  is  so  badly  needed.  The  additional  spectacle  of  two  such 
representative  associations  at  little  more  than  daggers’  points 
at  times,  is  likewise  a  disquieting  one.  It  is  about  time  now  for 
the  biennial  negotiations  looking  to  consolidation  of  these  two 
groups,  and  it  is  possible  that  belated  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a  united  front  in  opposing  the  latest  effort  of  the  Chicago 
packers  to  return  to  the  distribution  of  grocery  products  may 
have  some  influence  upon  merger  sentiment  in  the  ranks  of  these 
two  wholesale  grocers’  groups. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 

‘‘Bliss”  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


BROOKLYN 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


0  SMILE  AWHILE 

[|  Thmr*  i»  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  mom  of  hrnnor. 

0*  Ralax  your  mind — and  your  body.  Yau'll  ba  battar  mantally, 
phyaioally— and  financially 
n  Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  ara  waloema. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE 

“Oh,  John,  I’ve  just  discovered  that  the  woman  next 
door  has  a  hat  exactly  like  mine.” 

“Now,  I  suppose,  you’ll  want  a  new  one.” 

“Well,  dear,  that  would  be  cheaper  than  moving.” 


UNNECESSARY 

“Now,  Mary,  when  you  bathe  the  baby  be  sure  and 
use  the  thermometer  to  test  the  water.” 

Returning  an  hour  later,  the  mistress  asked : 

“Did  you  use  the  thermometer?” 

“No  ma’am.  I  can  tell  without  that.  If  it’s  too  hot 
the  baby  turns  red,  and  if  it’s  too  cold  he’ll  turn  blue.” 


NEVER  BEFORE 

Judge — Were  you  ever  arrested  before  for  stealing 
a  bicycle? 

Prisoner — Never,  your  Honor.  I’ve  always  been  ar¬ 
rested  afterward. 

Judge — Three  months  for  the  joke  and  thirty  days 
for  the  theft. 


A  HOT  ONE 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

L 

“Doctah,”  said  a  lady  of  color,  “Ah’s  come  to  see  ef 
you  am  gwine  order  Rastus  one  o’  dem  mustard  plasters 
ag’in  today.” 

“I  thing  perhaps  he’d  better  have  one  more,”  an¬ 
swered  the  doctor. 

“Well,  he  says  to  ax  yo’  kin  he  have  a  slice  o’  ham 
wid  it,  ’count  it’s  a  mighty  powahful  prescription  to 
take  alone.” 


PREPAREDNESS 

The  Convalescent — Did  you  have  my  brown  suit 
cleaned  and  pressed  while  I  was  in  the  hospital  ?” 

Wife — No,  I  had  your  black  suit  fixed  up.  I  thought 
that  would  be  better  in  case  anything  should  happen. 


TOO  LATE 

Frosh  (rushing  into  library) — I  want  “The  Life  of 
Caesar.” 

Librarian — Sorry.  Brutus  beat  you  to  it. 


SPEEDY  BOY 

Orchestra  Drummer — I’m  the  fastest  man  in  the 
world. 

Violinist — How’s  that? 

0.  D. — Time  flies,  doesnt’  it? 

V. — So  they  say. 

O.  D. — Well,  I  beat  time. 


STRANGE 

“What  caused  your  husband  to  leave  home?” 

“I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea.  He  just  picked  up  and 
left  the  morning  after  my  mother  and  two  sisters  came 
to  spend  the  winter  with  us.” 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants.  Certified,  PaMle. 
ADHESIVES,  Paetee  aad  Gaaii.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  DeTicaa. 
Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinda, 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltlmora. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayarf  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire.  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Cai 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  ate. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  Seo  Pea  and  Bean  Seod. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Benneberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  lnc„  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltlmere. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  Seu  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 


A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 


Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
New-Way  Cang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Messcher  Bkg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Fiber,  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products.  ■ 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Bueketa. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Calbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  eU. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriars. 
Can  Fillera.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chieaga. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hjarkars. 


I  CA 

I  Ams 

I  CA 

I  Oakh 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oaki<»  r’^oHiirta.  Inc..  New  York. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Laugseakamp  Co.,  Indiaaapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Marksrt. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Cataup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyers. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chntes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Frnlt. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottla.  Seo 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washors. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Tiaae. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery, 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannera. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  (^^anpr.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS.  Continnons,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Conttnnans. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettlea,  Coppor. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Tne.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cliapmaii  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broelnn.  M.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKRRS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  (^.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexee. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINB8. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimere. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Procees. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

decorated  tin  (for  Cans,  Caps,  ste.), 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Cheeks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Enginss 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Ce.,  Baltimere. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  Sea  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rchins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  fer  Feed  (not  hermatis- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Baxes,  Bexbeards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Fillesn. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Moby. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Sympiag  Maeh. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catanp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  Sec  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Maehlnas. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  Sec  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Cateline  Firepots.  Sec  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Md  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Buskers.  See  Cora  Hi»km. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Meny. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machii^.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Himers. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchant*.  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  B.tltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  IL  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous.  , 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 


Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Vju 
Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y, 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEXLING  l^BLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctoa,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes.  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OAKITE,  Oeaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conte. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products 


SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDEIRS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 


PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City, 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Brwtol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  <3o.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Haltimore: 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chieaga. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters.  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mekg. 


or  ABU  BE,uui,Aiiniu  UKViUKS  (ler  Hachinet. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  Gener^  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 

Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Bnrnint 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SprasTue^Sells  Corp.,  Chicasro. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

telephone,  telegraph.  Quick  Service. 

'^®^®Phone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
T^raters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

tin  plate. 

American  Sheet  and  ’Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Basksta 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Bee 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Produ^ 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Service  Better  Service 

Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES-XW  Over  the  World 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


